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WHAT IS KIRTAN? 
Observations, interventions and personal 
reflections 


This paper attempts to answer a fundamental question — what is kirtan? Much emphasis has 
been laid on the singing of gurbani in ragas (classical Indian melody systems), the use of talas 
(rhythmic patterns unique to Indian classical music) and the use of musical instruments related 
to the Sikh guris. Uniquely, all these three aspects are mentioned without elaboration in 
gurbani itself’ Only the raga and tala names are mentioned, but no written specifications 
are given about their forms and modes of performance. Furthermore, though certain instru- 
ments are mentioned in gurbani, such as the rabab, pakhawaj, kinnari vina and 
Khartal, it contains no descriptions of their making, tuning, stringing and /' or playing tech- 
niques. The implications of this mismatch are explored in this article, where it is argued that 
the oral tradition and its particular pedagogy and training is still extant and provides many of 
the answers that are highly sought after in the recent turn to ‘traditional’ methods, styles and 
instruments. The author argues that four major elements (raga, tala, shabad and avadhanu or 
surat) are essential factors in the performance of kirtan. Due to the various social and political 
upheavals that Punjab has undergone in the last 150 years, much of the tangible and intan- 
gible wealth has been lost. The loss of many pedagogical streams has led to an apparent her- 
meneutic chaos. The author argues that the research carried out in this field in the last three 
decades lacks academic integrity and has yet to be responded to academically, and assesses the 
relevance of kirtan in the current social order and the institutions currently offering education 
in this field. The transformations that have occurred in kirtan due to the methodological 
changes in the teaching of gurbani are considered, and suggestions are made for future 
research. The author argues that the proud oral history of gurbani kirtan and kirtaniye 
has not received serious and sound academic attention. He offers his reflections while suggesting 
ways to intervene in order to facilitate the recovery of this near-extinct oral tradition. 


One evening in the fall of 1990, Amarjeet, my dad, knocked on my door and 
announced that my grandmother, Sant Kaur, has decided to shift to our house. 
“Clean up your bed’, he ordered. ‘She has asked to stay in your room and with 
you!’ he responded to my obstinate ‘why’. The neighbours around bore the brunt 
of my still out-of-tune wailings and sometimes I would find solace in the film song, 
‘can’t touch the notes, what song can I...” 
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My grandma would start her nitnem at midnight till 5am and she would stop in 
between to tell me as I sang, ‘your grandpa sang this too ... uncle Jwala Singh 
sang this very well’ and, so on! 

One night as my voice was near hoarse yet again, she asked me to never underestimate 
and undervalue this guris’ treasure. I teased her back, ‘Grandma, I have renounced 
my flying career and all that came with it — what else do I need to prove’ Ignoring my 
remark she told me, ‘Your great ancestor, Baba Tehel Singh, during the years of per- 
secution walked in the jungle at times with battle bloodied bare feet, a khanda in one 
hand, a rhino skin-shield in another but, with a saranda slung at his back’ . . . “You must 
remember the journey this guriis’ treasure has taken to reach you’ . . . “There are just 
too many comforts these days — never forget this!’ 


Initial remarks 


Tradition is 
not the wooden logs, 
but the flame. 
— logs come and go — 
(at times wet, small or large) 
seldom one burns 
as did one 
Farid’s qoyal. 
(Bhai Baldeep Singh, unpublished) 


In the midst of all the scholars and researchers participating in this seminar (The 
Hermeneutics of Sikh Music and Word, Hofstra University, May 2010), I am perhaps 
one of the few exponents of the tradition of gurbani kirtan present. Now, being an exponent 
of a tradition of gurbani kirtan is different from being able to sing gurbani whether in allo- 
cated ragas or otherwise. In becoming an exponent of gurbani kirtan, one connects with the 
oral narratives, which become all the more precious when one considers the often-turbu- 
lent histories of the Gur-Sikhs. When tangible records are lost, memories assume extra- 
ordinary importance. But, in the case of gurbani kirtan, which is singing — hence, an 
intangible ‘art’! form of, gurbani, the related oral traditions play a significant role in unra- 
veling what is contained in the Word. Thus, being able to merely sing in raag is only a 
necessary, but not sufficient a condition, for being an exponent of gurbani kirtan; a disci- 
plined connection with the lived intangible memory of the oral traditions (to the satisfaction 
of tradition-bearers) is also vital. Called gurmukh vidya or seena-e-ilm (knowledge safe-kept 
in the heart or, memorized knowledge), the singing of the bani is not written in gurbani; 
that is, gurbani does not contain any musical notation or the musical notes of any of the 31 
ragas, or any translations of gurbani. Only the names of the ragas are included. Generally, 
music and gurbani kirtan enthusiasts learn the form of a raga either from the Indian classical 
music books or from Indian classical musicians with no direct or indirect linkage to gurbani 
kirtan oral tradition. But if one wants to know how these ragas were used at the time of the 
various authors of gurbani, one must have recourse to the last remaining/living memory 
banks of gurbani kirtan viz., the last remaining exponents from among the Gur-Sikhs, 
Namdhari community and Muslim rababis living in Pakistan. 
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This argument is not limited only to the raga forms, but also extends to the singing 
forms or musical genres. For example, today, most gurbani kirtan is sung in the chota 
khayal format or more commonly in a popular geet/bhajan style. However, from the 
repertoire surviving from the guri times,” one can see that all the genres sung by 
the guriis were sung differently. Genres such as chantt, pauri® (vaar), pade, solhe, anju- 
lian,” ghorian,’ lavaan® and sadd are all sung differently. Bhai Arjan Singh Tarangar 
(1900—1995), percussionist and scholar, has also spoken of the unique way the percus- 
sion evolved along with the singing genres such as chantt, dhrupad and varaan. Today, the 
concept of percussion is merely one of time-keeping, while in the past it was an equal 
partner in a gurbani kirtan performance. A dhrupad composition, for example, evolved 
having four parts: asthai, antara, sanchari and abhog. Pakhawaj accompaniment to these 
compositions also evolved similarly — chedd, dugann, adi-kuadi and tigann. Furthermore, 
the musical composition evolved laterally across the three octaves, while percussion, in 
addition to blossoming laterally, also evolved vertically. The lateral spreading is evident 
in the first part (chedd) in which the mnemonic percussive syllables such as dha, dunge, 
nat, treta, kai, trikardhe, ghe, ta, etc., only sparsely, albeit resonantly, populate a rhythmic 
cycle aesthetically enhancing t the impact of the dhrupad.’ 

The term kirtan, scholars® say, is not old in the Indian music context. The term pada 
figures in dhurpad but, apart from the Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh regions (in the 
fourteenth to fifteenth centuries), where the term sankirtan does figure, the term kirtan 
does not occur. Interestingly, gurbani uses ithe term kirtan extensively. 

Singing by | the Sikh guris, ° Bhagats,'° Sufi masters,'' Muslim-Sikh bards,'? the 
Brahmin Bhatts'? and other authors, is Kirtan. Kirtan was sung by their followers over 
centuries and is still continued today. I see the tradition as a ladder that connects a 
present practitioner of kirtan to its originators. Every subsequent seeker /bearer can 
climb up this ladder, every rung of which is a memory lane in itself, and converse 
with the masters of yore. Such experiential knowledge cannot rely upon media, 
which only transfer mere intellectual ideas — it is the teachers who were the givers 
of knowledge, mentors, guides, patrons, managers and watchmen of their apprentices. 
The uniqueness of all intangible assets or heritage lies in the fact that every subsequent 
generation must relearn, relive and realize in order to sustain them. Noting such heri- 
tage down in any written or recorded medium does not amount to their passing on but is 
perhaps simply their passing away! 

Gurbani kirtan is not merely a song of devotion, eulogy and meditation — it is the 
prana of, or vital to, Gur-Sikhi. Put simply, if kirtan is not, Gur-Sikhi is not.'* It is 
the companion of a Gur-Sikh throughout the journey within; it is a companion like 
none other. ig is the path from utter ignorance to attaining eternal bliss — it is the 
maha-mantra.'° It is common knowledge that when Gurii Nanak would be inspired to 
sing, he would ask his rababt companion, Bhai Mardana, to strike the chord on his dhru- 
padi rabab, and he would sing as the bani would reveal. Likewise, it is not recorded that 
the subsequent guriis asked someone else to compose their inspirations — they sang their 
kirtanic expressions themselves. Gur-Sikhs and rababis alike were greatly inspired by the 
guris and learnt from them. Not surprisingly then, some of the finest names ch Gur-Sikh 
history were kirtaniyas first and leaders, mentors and renunciates second. '® 

Gurbani kirtan is not like any other form of singing — devotional or otherwise. But what 
is it that makes it so different? Is it because this is gurbani and other texts sung in South Asia 
are not? The difference cannot be a matter of language as it uses more than 20 languages and 
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120 dialects — so language has no particular significance apart from the unique fact that 
gurbani has such heterogeniety of languages uniting opposing socio-linguistic cultures. Is it 
different just because there are some ragas, perhaps composed by some of the authors of 
gurbani, that do not figure in any other musical tradition in South Asia? Is it the instruments? 
But the same instruments have been used more or less in other traditions, so there is 
nothing unique here. Rather it is the purpose, the approach, that makes it different and 
this may be a very non-musical reason! Gurbani kirtan is different perhaps because it is 
sung differently — not differently musically — but with an altogether different attitude 
from that found in other music. Gurbani kirtan does not merely make a person a great musi- 
cian (sangitagya) but a sage, a saint! Although, in the process, one does become a good 
musician — a musician who has transcended the medium. 

Kirtan literally means praise or an act of praising, which may be a ‘wordly’ praise. In 
doing katha, scholars should be adept in the arth-bodh of the texts concerned. Even then, 
there is a distinction between what the text may mean and what the authors actually 
meant. As long as an acknowledged lineage of learning exists, there can be witnesses 
regarding what the guris actually meant, but once such lineages are lost, seekers can 
only speculate, assume and/| or interpret what the authors might have meant. Even a 
correct interpretation would have no witnesses to verify its adherence to the original 
meaning, for even a rasa or emotional change can change the meaning and the 
context of a text. In my limited understanding, this is when one enters the realm of her- 
meneutics. One can only apply Punjabi grammar when interpreting a Punjabi text. In 
gurbani, a linguistic study of all languages is necessary to interpret the text concerned. 
Even then, I wonder whether literary grammar would be applicable to a poetic 
expression, and which grammar would be applicable in the case of a revealed song, 
gurbani, as distinct from a merely poetic expression? The point is that the real 
meaning may lie in ‘how it has been said’ rather in simply reading a text, which only 
contains ‘what has been said’, and our hermeneutic endeavour may bring us only 
‘what might have been said or meant’. The problem in such a situation is that when 
the original sruti (expression) is lost, our reading or singing of a text merely masks 
the text with our own sruti. I therefore want to emphasize the importance of the original 
shabad-reets and the fact that these reets are a reservoir of information on how the guris 
expressed themselves. In these reets, the nada of their authors is audible. The loss of this 
nada would make the bani silent and interpretation near impossible. It is also a fact that 
very few original compositions have survived. A careful study of these compositions will 
bring to us the original nada of the guriis, as they expressed them, and in this way the 


other bani, which has become silent may perhaps become alive again. 


Ateet: the four pillars of kirtan 


In the second century BC, the Natya Shastra of Bharata'’ and the Dattilam (see Lath 
1978, 5) give a complete description of music that is referred to as Gandharva Gaan. 
Dattila defines the Gandharva Gaan as music that consists of four elements: svara (the 
musical notes), tala (the rhythmic balance), pada (set words) and avadhaana (the intent- 
ness). It is, he says, a group of notes (svara sanghatah) well measured in tala (tala sumitah) 
and set to words (pada-sthah); these three, he adds, should be availed with due intentness 
(avadhana) (Bhai Baldeep Singh 2001, 1). At the time of Bharata, the concept of ragas is 
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not thought to have been well evolved and defined. He refers to svar as the singing of a 
group of notes, albeit in a melodious sequence. The term raga is not mentioned, but he 
cites svar. A raga can use from one to all seven notes, although in recent times, a raga 
must have five, six or seven notes. But upon analyzing compositions such as ‘aayai ho 
Ia?’ by Swami Haridas, '8 Which is set to a three-note version of raga malsri, ? one 
does realize that there were many more raga forms. The ragas originally are of 
seven”” kinds: archak (single note), gatik (two notes), smah (three notes), sabrantar 
(four notes), audayv (five notes), khadav (six notes) and sampooran (seven notes). My argu- 
ment in favour of this theory is that the predominant emotion or rasa of a raga is mostly 
epitomized in a single note. For example, it is a mere rendition of the second note, 

rikhab, of shudh roop ragas ?1 such as sri, marwa, puriya, todi and bhairav that awakens 
these ragas. Yes, there are ragas that evolved over time — chhayal-lag and sankiran 
roop ragas 22 that generally need more than one note to help awaken their form 
simply because they are a blend of more than one raga. According to Ustad Fahimuddin 
Dagar, who usually quotes from Sangeet Ratnakar,” in a performance a raga must be 
established in the first, second or the third note, or else the singer does not know 
how to sing. Significantly, the second element in Dattila’s and Bharata’s list is tala and 
not just Jaya (rhythmic pulse), signifying that the concept of tala was already well 
defined, although tala is not used in sam-gaan (first century), and, in the Tamil Nadu 
region, vritti is used, which is another term for laya.”* Much, including the notes, 

was yet to evolve and become established. Bharata’s was a time of chanting and recitation 
in some way somewhat akin to Gurii Nanak’s jap, savaiyye by the other guriis, and much 
of Gura Gobind Singh’s works. 

During the times of all the authors of gurbani, that is, starting from Baba Farid 
(twelfth century) till the times of Gurai Teg Bahadur, the last contributor in Gura 
Granth Sahib, the svar had evolved to full-fledged ragas, that is, the various svar sangatah 
of Bharata had evolved into names and more. This is the reason why I have considered 
updating Bharata’s and Dattila’s four elements. After a careful study and analysis of the 
ancient shabad reets, the four vitals, that I see predominant in gurbani kirtan are raga, tala, 
shabad and chitt. The second change is in the word avadhana, not used in gurbani and 
which is actually a synonym of chitt (due intentness), which requires the singer to be 
present in the song. The repertoire of gurbani-kirtan stands apart when compared 
with the four other banis of dhrupad namely, khandar-bani, nauhari-bani, gauhari-bani 
and dagar-bani, or as the Gurmatt contrasts with the four matts (as in Indian classical 
music) namely, narada-matt, shaiva-matt, bhairao-matt and hanumat-matt. The reason is 
perhaps the extraordinary status historically reserved for the four elements in the per- 
formance of gurbani kirtan. Pre-eminently, in gurbani kirtan the pada (verse) or the shabad 
has the status of the living Guri, which is not the case with the other banis. The respect 
accorded to the act of singing and in particularly the musical elements, raga and tala, is 
also unlike any other, as is underscored by the fact that gurbani is indexed in 31 ragas. 

From the standpoint of gurbani kirtan, raga refers to the 31 ragas originally sung by the 
authors themselves. But this is not a limiting factor and cannot be. To render these 31 ragas 
correctly, an able kirtaniya needs to be adept at singing the whole family of each one of 
these ragas — and that means a lot of ragas. This means gurbani kirtan is outside the 
purview of an occasional singer and again further underlies the distinction between an 
exponent of the tradition and a raga-performer. Most ragis today have no time for these 
considerations — they are busy simply helping the Sikhs live their daily or weekly rituals. 
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Tala is not a set of beats in a certain Jaya, as a raga is not a mere combination of 
notes, howsoever musical. It has seven basic attributes without which one cannot 
really know about the tala: sam, visam, atit, anaghat, kal, man and kriya.”? Dhrupad, in 
common parlance, is fixed (verse) as the Pole star. In response, by way of extending 
the metaphor Maharaj Bhai Thakur Singh”® said to the author, ‘But to find the Pole 
one would first need to locate the “constellation of seven” (sapta-rishi). Likewise, 
unless one knows and can define the (constellation of) seven Jayas, one does not 
know about dhrupad! And these are: adi, kuadi, beadi, paladi, mandrakala, rohni and 
chabka.’ Interestingly, Sanyal and Widdess, in their book, Dhrupad, while making only 
a textual reference of the term dhrupad, write: 


The Hindi word dhrupad (Urdu: dhurpad), from Sanskrit dhruva-pada, denotes a 
short poem for singing (pada), part of which functions as a refrain (dhruva)... In 
performance the first line, or its opening words, are repeated between the other 
sections, and from time to time during the ensuing improvisation, as a refrain. 
(Sanyal and Widdess 2004, 13) 


Further, they define two of the five singing styles of the Talwandi Gharana, namely, tuk and 
aslok. Tuk, according to their definition, is a ‘slow dhrupad comprising two sections only, 
asthai (= sthayi) and antara; it can be composed in various tals’ . Aslok, on the other hand, is 
‘an elaborate composition having four tuks (asthai, antara, sanchari and abhog). The 
language is generally sanskritized. The tempo is fast, and various fast tals such as Sulphakta 
(Sultal), Matt tal and Git tal (equivalent to Tivra tal) are used’ (ibid., 19). Although, when 
defining tuk and aslok (sloka), Widdess and Sanyal are merely quoting the Talwandi school 
maestro Hafiz Khan, their own definition of pade as ‘a short poem for singing (pada), part 
of which functions as a refrain (dhruva)’ (ibid., 13) shows their understanding of the poetic 
and even, perhaps, literary riches of dhurpad in a poor light. Six kinds of pade are used in the 
bani, namely, dupade, tepade, chaupade, panchpade and ashtpadi, while only two forms of 
tuke are used, namely, ek-tuke and te-tuke. A discussion about the variety of poetic 
meters used in gurbani would be beyond the scope of this article, but I think it is time 
that the scholars engaging in a study of dhrupad looked at the repertoire of gurbani 
Kirtan. It is a massive reservoir of information awaiting exploration. For a brief discussion 
on the subject of tuke, pade, and sloka, see Appendix 2. 

Shabad is, of course, the bhagauti-’ of Gurii Nanak, the shakti that can transform a 
crow into a mystic swan and, in the hands of Gurii Gobind Singh, turn jackals into 
lions and make sparrows able to fight with the hawks. Shabad is the Gura. It is this 
very shakti that has given all the authors of gurbani their place in history — it is their 
One mother, the feminine element — the dhur-ki-bani that Nanak would then sing. 
Gurbani provides the requisites that define the uniqueness of furbani kirtan. What is 
Kirtan? When does kirtan actually happen?** What is its effect?” Who is a Kirtaniya?*® 
It is the guri’s shabad in which we find all the answers. 

In an ashtpadi (eight-verse) composition that Gurdi Arjan sang in raga maru, he defines 
eight steps”! with six essential elements and this approach is what makes gurbani kirtan 
stand apart from other musical traditions. The six essential elements are the pre-requi- 
sites. The unique method is to start the ‘ladder’ from the last, that is, the eighth verse 
and climb up to the first, 2 where the gurii resides; the seeker must begin from the 
eighth. These are (in reverse order): sarnagana (arriving at the door), bhagna (fortune), 
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lagana (attached), jagana (being awake or in vigil), mangana (seeking), tyagana (renoun- 
cing), aradhana (meditating) and chandana (illumined). This is not to imply that they 
must follow in any particular order (apart from the way the guri sang), but it is a 
mystic’s joyous way of unraveling a guris’ gift. In the last two stanzas, the gurd says, 
‘This methodology is attained by the ones who are fortunate to arrive in “God’s care”, 
This aspect of being fortunate and being at the feet have been explored in gurbani in 
detail, but there is one particular shabad-reet by Gurii Arjan, which is one of, the original 
compositions to survive the test of time, that comes to my mind immediately. ? In the first 
stanza of this composition, Guri Arjan says, ‘Having wandered fruitlessly for countless 
life times, I have arrived (in the saranagana); by good fortune have I attained the 
company of the Saint-guri.’ Unless, one is fortunate enough to have arrived at the feet 
of a master, how can the shabad be received and learning begin? The six essential elements 
are thus learnt: prabh ji antare chandana, har har naam aradhana, kam krodh lobh 
tyagana, | har jas gur te mangana, har kirtan meh jagna and gur charni man lagana. 

Chitt** is the fourth element and the erhaps the most vital for, without it, the raga, 
tala and even the shabad are irrelevant,’ according to gurbani.* © The presence of the 
Nirankar in the chitt*” makes everything relevant. In a wonderful composition in raga 
sorath,** Gurai Nanak defines the importance of a vice-free mind and focused intent. 
In enndier composition in raga sri, * Gura Nanak equates the chitt with the writer. 

Only with thorough understanding and practice of all of these four elements and 
their accoutrements is gurbani kirtan sung as the guriis sang it. The choice is ours, do 
we want to attempt to sing it in any way we can, or do we want to perform kirtan in 
the way the authors of gurbani sang and defined it? 


The tradition of gurbani kirtan 


Given the contemporary state of art and aesthetics within the Gur-Sikh community, I 
would like to begin with a couple of other fundamental questions. What are music 
and musicality? And the other is, what is the difference between reading-reciting a 
text and singing a text? Is it the value called musicality that actually connects the vocalist 
with the listener? Selina Theilemann says: 


‘It is joy’ — the joy that is born out of the union of two imaginative forces in the 
cosmic cycles of creation. It is joy nourished by the quest of universal love, joy 
that is established ever again in a continuous process of losing and attaining. It is 
joy that is infinite in its nature but finite in its revelations. It is joy that manifests 
itself in beauty and carries at its core the spark of intrinsic harmony from which 
arises all creativity — and all music. Joy is thus the quintessence of music, the 
inner spirit that qualifies a procession of notes as a melody, the vital soul that trans- 
forms an array of sounds into music. 


(Theilemann 2001, 218) 


But the ‘joy’ of the run-of-the-mill performer is very shallow. Even false praise or a 
concert proposal can give them a kind of ‘joy’. And perhaps that is why, to support 
her theoretical argument, Theilemann has enriched her study with ‘poetic quotes reflect- 
ing the spirit of the bauls singers of Bengal, a community of mendicant singers who live 
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their religion through music’ (ibid., inside cover). The Bauls are self styled mystics and 
wandering minstrels who constitute a unique sect of their own in Bengal. The impact 
of Guri Nanak and, later, the intense socio-religious reforms made by Guri Teg 
Bahadur clearly seem to have influenced the Bauls’ belief in gura-vada and their shunning 
of all religious dogmas and ritualism (Bhai Baldeep Singh 2001, 3). 

We hear a lot of ‘music’ that we do not even acknowledge. There is another kind of 
music that we can hear and even enjoy, but which does touch us. Then there is music that 
can be touching, emotionally stimulating. But then, rarely, there is music that can trans- 
form us and allow us to experience the infiniteness of the Self in spite of being in the 
realm of the finite. And then there is the music expressed after this experience — 
such is the music of Gurii Nanak. The guriis who succeeded Gurit Nanak and who com- 
posed their own songs signed their bani as Nanak.*° It is also a matter of fact that all the 
bani of these succeeding guris recorded in the Gura Granth Sahib was sung after their 
composers’ coronations, which confirms the view that, ‘. . .first one fathoms across and 
then helps out companions of all their clutches, such a person is engaged day and night 
singing the virtues of the Merciful One.”* 

The uniqueness of all the authors of gurbani is that they all sang and for this reason 
alone we have gurbani indexed in ragas and not under any theological, spiritual or phi- 
losophical categories. The guri must have given consideration before deciding to index 
in this unique manner. Gurbani, in the way it is indexed, seems to be a diary of a singer, 
albeit a celestial (arshi) one. It is clearly evident in a number of cultures just how power- 
ful music’s effect on altering consciousness is, from the intonation of Vedic hymns to 
Gregorian chants. Furthermore, the elaboration and evolution of various musical and 
performative traditions may often reveal the peak of a culture’s expression indicating 
to what depth and subtlety a particular culture has plumbed. 

It is not because of the realization of the potency of music that the gurbani authors 
have used it. They just sang and recorded it! The experience and music happened before 
it was written down, and dissemination followed. Indeed Hazrat Inayat Khan, who also 
played the saraswati veena, says that ‘according to the esoteric standpoint, music is the 
beginning and the end of the universe. All actions and movements made in the visible 
and invisible world are musical. That is, they are made up of vibrations pertaining to 
a certain plane of existence’ (1996, 9) and ‘Music, according to the ancient people, 
was not a mechanical science or art: music was the first language’ (1994, 89). 

Nowadays, even a singer of bani, called a ragi (knower of ragas), who may be men 
and women with scant knowledge of ragas, are said to be singing kirtan, even though 
some of the vital elements that constituted kirtan during the times of the gurls are 
missing.* ? In spite of the absence of raga and tala as used during the guris’ times or, 
in other words, despite the lack of responsible adherence to the four vital elements 
of kirtan as mentioned in the previous section, such renditions are still being termed 
Kirtan. So what about dispensing with the other musical elements? Can a mere reading 
or path, bereft of all rasatmak elements of bani, even when rendered with a bairagya- 
bhav,** be called Kirtan? That is, can an expression (of praise) without the elements of 
raga, tala and avadhanu still be kirtan? Many Sikhs believe that even when there is no 
santhya to back the reading of the bani, there can still be miraculous effects, just from 
the reading the bani. A detailed analysis of the shabad-reets (gurbani kirtan compositions) 
from the times of the guriis shows how reading a text differs from singing a text and how 
a revealed song is distinct from a composed song. For example, see the rendition of the 
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word ‘aakhi’ in a composition by Gurii Nanak ‘kya upma teri aakhi jae’ in raga asa, said to 
be an original of the Gurd, notated by Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh in 
their Gurbani Sangeet: Pracheen Reet Ratnavali (1988, vol. 1, 74). Interestingly, another 
composition notated in the same volume (ibid., 75) in raga asa by Gurii Arjan is set 
by the kirtaniyas to the same musical composition and the rendition of the word ‘dikha- 
vai’ in the composition ‘sevak kau nikati hoe dikhavae’ in raga asa is again worthy of note. A 
close look reveals that this composition is not a mere spoken or a sung reality, but is 
rather a lived reality. That is, a composition should truthfully represent, or be in 
total consonance with, the actual state of being of the singer. One may wonder 
whether it was Gurii Arjan Dev who chose to sing his own composition set to the orig- 
inal composed by Guri Nanak, or, simply another Kirtaniya (Rababi or Gur-Sikh)? 
Nevertheless, it is a perfect match! 

In some cases, the focus on the shabad, its context and its meaning is absent. Can a 
virtuoso musical rendition of bani without an adequate understanding of the texts be 
called kirtan? Bani reflects the spiritual, emotional and personal elation of the authors, 
and cannot be interpreted by a contemporary singer who may not have experienced awa- 
kening like the guriis. For example, the first line of a shabad in raga gauri cheti reads: ‘My 
eyes have been illumined.’ Ifa ragi or a Sikh sings without illumined eyes, would this not be 
a false claim? Can we term such an untruthful rendition of bani as kirtan? But how can one 
judge whether the eyes have been illumined, and who can make such a judgement? To look 
at it differently, how different and apt would a rendition be when the singer does not share 
the same state of being as that of the author of a particular text? The intention would 
merely be to highlight what gurbani records as the guri’s preference and not to judge a 
particular performance or performer of gurbani kirtan. 

In spite of the fact that the raga forms never became extinct, there is a plethora of 
raga-revival claimants. And their claim is to have revived something that already lives! 
Students of Indian classical and semi-classical music who have then become scholars after 
carrying out one or two pieces of research would never have been able to learn some of 
these ragas as they are not part of the syllabus or in the memory of the non-gurbani kirtan 
lineages. The other problem with some of these scholars is perhaps that they do not 
travel! The only one who did travel, in the late 1960s, was Ajit Singh Paintal, who 
got his PhD (which is still unpublished) in 1972. I think he was unfamiliar with the 
‘sarcasm’ and ‘dismissive attitude’ of the masters to whom he went to carry out his 
research. For example, he went to meet the legendary Bhai Harnam Singh of Thatha 
Tibba** in Sultanpur Lodhi, where the great Ustad lived his last years. Paintal told 
me, ‘I asked him about basant and he sang an altogether different raga! Baldeep Ji, we 
(me and you) are educated — these old ragis and rababis were all illiterate; they just 
call any raga with any name!’*? The noted khayal exponent Pandit Tejpal Singh” (the 
elder of the Singh Bandhus) once held a similar view. A few days later, Professor 
Paintal gave me the recording of the interview with the maestro carried out in Sultanpur 
Lodhi. I recognized the composition. It was the beautiful tika (a codified encyclopedia) of 
raga basant hindol, which I had learnt from my younger granduncle, Bhai Avtar Singh. Set 
in teental (a tala cycle of 16 beats), the composition starts from the thirteenth beat and is 
sung in medium tempo. Such compositions formed a major part of the pedagogy in 
which intonations, variations, improvisation techniques and Jaya-tala management are 
learnt. With the absence of shabad from these composition, there is also a major shift 
in the chitt — here the intent is to gain musical proficiency. 
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I asked Paintal whether he had asked the Ustad about the name of the basant he sang, He 
had not! Sadly, Paintal had not recorded the pakhawaj playing of Ustad Harnam Singh or 
even his recitation (parhant) of a couple of percussion compositions. In my opinion, it 
was shocking that Paintal was unaware of the fact that Ustad Harnam Singh was one 
of the greatest percussionists of his times! The purpose here is not to slight Paintal, 
who has recorded a lot of material that still needs to be carefully explored — in fact, 
the students of this great tradition will be grateful for the amount Paintal was able to 
record — but rather to highlight the problems of communication with these elderly 
masters, We, the students, just have to be a little bit more thoughtful. 


Gurbani kirtan instruments 


The last time musical instruments used in gurbani tradition were made was in the late 1940s. 
Exponents and enthusiasts were already few. Nand Lal of Phagwara being one of the finest 
luthiers of his generation. Gyani Harbhajan Singh Mistri and I visited his grandson’s house 
with the hope of finding the taus of Ustad Bhai Batan Singh of Mehli, which was made by 
Mistri, but we were told by Nand Lal’s granddaughter-in-law that the last remaining wood- 
stocks were auctioned and those unsold were burned in the 1980s. 

Nand Lal had asked Mistri to take over his shop after having seen his instruments 
made for the Mehli residing maestro. Mistri had other preferences. Time passed until 
I knocked at his door in 1992 and what I found opened my eyes to the world of luthiery. 
In the late 1980s, after hearing about the instruments used by the guris in kirtan, I had 
pledged to sing the music of the guriis with the instruments of the guriis. I have not yet 
recorded a single vocal album, and it is 2010, and I am still reeling under that pledge of 
mine. I went to all the major instrument makers between 1988 and 1992 and I found 
out that they had never learnt how to make the instruments I sought. Thanks to the 
discovery of Gyani Harbhajan Singh Mistri, who had lived a life of near anonymity 
for over four decades after he came under the tutelage of his spiritual master Maharaj 
Puran Singh, the legacy of luthiery in gurbani kirtan has not been lost. I learnt from 
him and have since, handcrafted back to life almost all the extinct instruments of the 
guris’ tradition. But not all could be saved. In spite of all my efforts I could not find 
an archetier — a bow maker. 
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Figure 1 Baba Jwala Singh Ragi of Thatha Tibba, Kapurthala, with Bhai Ratan Singh (far left), Bhai Avtar Singh 
(taus) and Bhai Gurcharan Singh (jori) (1935, Dera Saheb Lahore). 


After a very careful interaction with the last kirtaniye who had played these extinct 
instruments until the 1950s and who remembered small details like the length and the 
curvature, I have been able to design new bows for the taus, dilruba and saranda. These 
bows are made by two of the finest archetiers — Allan Herou of Paris and Nicola Galliena 
of Milan, with whom I have worked for the last three years and who specialize in making 
bows from the Baroque era. 

It is a pity that a few actors in the field who have never carved an instrument in their 
life are claiming to have ‘revived’ these very instruments. Some luthiers are mass- 
producing their own interpretations of instruments such as the taus, saranda, jori and 
rabab while some institutions claim to have revived these very instruments when they 





Figure 2 A rare photo of Bhai Gurcharan Singh, Bhai Avtar Singh (taus), Kartar Singh and Bhai Ratan Singh 


(tabla) taken during a live broadcast session in the year 1949 at All India Radio Station, Jalandhar, Punjab. 
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Figure 3A violin handcrafted for the late Maharaj Thakur Singh by Bhai Baldeep Singh under the guidance of 
master Luthier, Paul Hart of Utah (January, 2002). (Photograph: author’s own) 





Figure 4 The second bow with Nicola Galliena (Milan, Italy). (Photograph: author’s own) 





Figure 5 Bhai Baldeep Singh’s drawings of the bow and frog (11 January 2007, Milan, Italy). (Photograph: 


author’s own) 


are just purchasing these instruments off the shelf. The blurring of the difference between 
reviving, purchasing and propagating new inventions is disingenuous and deeply distressing. I 
made a three-part documentary (2008), The Juthiers of Punjab about Gurdial Singh, Gyani 
Krishan Singh and Hansraj, the three luthiers who are mass-producing the near lookalikes 
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Figure 6 Allan Herou at work on Bhai Baldeep Singh’s first bow design (January 2002, Paris). (Photograph: 


author’s own) 





Figure 7 Nicola Galliena puts finishing touches to the bow-head. (Photograph: author’s own) 


Figure 8 A bow (circa 1950s) gifted along with a dilruba by Bhai Avtar Singh (1988) to Bhai Baldeep Singh. 
(Photograph: author’s own) 


a -, 


Figure 9 An old dilruba bow from the collection of Bhai Baldeep Singh. (Photograph: author’s own) 
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Figure 10 The three bows designed by Bhai Baldeep Singh and handcrafted by: 
1, Allan Herou, Paris Pernambuco, Indian ebony and Tibetan wild-horse hair; 
2. Nicola Galliena, Milan Pernambuco, snake-wood, mammoth ivory with horse-hair from Croatia; 


3. Nicola Galliena, Milan All snake-wood with horse-hair from Croatia. (Photograph: author’s own) 





Figure 11 Suran‘da, before polishing, Designed and handcrafted by Bhai Baldeep Singh. (Photograph: author’s own) 





Figure 12. Suran‘da: Varnish by Parminder Singh Bhamra using natural shellac, artwork by Sidharth and Devangi 
using 24-carat gold-leaf, natural pigments and semi-precious stone colours, and hand-made gut-strings by Mimmo 


Peruffo of Vicenza, Italy. Designed and handcrafted by Bhai Baldeep Singh. (Photograph: author’s own) 


of the ancient instruments. The documentary reveals that none of these instrument makers 
ever studied the making of the instruments used in guri times by the guriis or the 
Gur-Sikhs, and yet these are being sold as the instruments of the guriis. Thus, exponents 
of the tradition are not only found on the musical side, but also in the art of making the 
instruments — where the same unfortunate dynamic is at play between tradition-bearers of 
the actual knowledge and the makers as well as promoters of newer fabrications. 
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Figure 13 Reviving the taus. Gyani Harbhajan Singh, Bhai Baldeep Singh and Professor Dharam Singh Khalsa (Photograph: 
author’s own). Gyani Harbhajan Singh was the last luthier who had made the instruments used in gurbani kirtan until 1949. This 


photo was taken using a timer at Mahilpur, Hoshiarpur in the autumn of 1995 





Figure 14 Measuring a dhrupadi rabab of Gur Gobind Singh (Kapurgarh, Punjab: photograph courtesy of Luigi 
Hari Tehel Singh). 


Shabad-reet: A composition of gurbani 


Kirtan is not merely the singing of gurbani but it is gurbani itself — in other words gurbani 
was revealed musically. To understand gurbani kirtan, one must ask some other essential 
questions beyond music — questions about spirituality, about spiritual music. What is it 
that relates spirituality with music and music with spirituality? Today both are well- 
established independent vocations. Why is it that these, both music and spirituality, 
now seem to be mostly monotonous, predictable and unaesthetic? What was it that 
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Figure 15 Taus hand-crafted by Bhai Baldeep Singh in 1996. 
Bow designed by Bhai Baldeep Singh and handcrafted by Nicola Galliena. (Photograph: author’s own) 


made music spiritual and spirituality musical? (Bhai Baldeep Singh 2008). Simply, gurbani 
kirtan is not a musicians’ music and mere musicians cannot, perhaps, comprehend it. 
Hazrat Inayat Khan says: 


The highest and most ideal form of composition is that which expresses life, char- 
acter, emotions, and feelings, for this is the inner world which is only seen by the 





Figure 16 Bhai Avtar Singh performs Kirtan with a taus, handcrafted by Raj Musical Store, New Delhi. (2005) 
His other accompanists are, from the left, Bhai Kultar Singh, Ranjit Singh and Bhai Swaran Singh Rigi (tabla) 
(photograph reprinted with permission of Bhai Kultar Singh). 
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Figure 17 Precious stone pigment fillings by Carmen Lenoir, an art-restorer from Belgium, in the Japji engrav- 
ing on the tamboorni. Tamboorni designed and handcrafted, and Japji engraving by Bhai Baldeep Singh (photograph: 


author’s own, 2008). 





Figure 18 _Japji engraving on the tamboorni. designed and handcrafted by Bhai Baldeep Singh (photograph by 
Noni Chawla, 2008). 
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Figure 19 Miniature artist Vikesh Soni doing art-work on a dhrupadi-rabab handcrafted by Bhai Baldeep Singh, 


Precious and semi-precious stone colours used on goatskin and wood (photograph: author’s own, 2007). 


eye of the mind ... Music loses its freedom by being subject to the laws of tech- 

nique, but mystics in their sacred music, regardless of the world’s praise, free 

both their composition and improvisations from the limitations of technicality. 
(Khan 1994, 55) 


Even for Ustad Allabande Rahimuddin Dagar,*” music is something that you perform 
and do not merely speak about. To experience such a song, the method is simple 
though hard to attain. One is to eradicate all ignorance, or in other words, to attain 
total awareness regarding all the ingredients of awakened expression — rag, tal, 
shabad and chit or avadhana — and then let the song happen. The whole purpose of 





Figure 20 Dhrupadi rabab based on an eighteenth-century dhrupadi-rabab of Ustad Basat Khan. Handcrafted by 
Bhai Baldeep Singh; miniature artwork by Vikesh Soni; polishing by Parminder Singh Bhamra; bridge (cbony 
wood), jeel or plectrum (coconut) and fasteners (camel-bone) by Jagwinder Singh (Sonu); gut-strings by 


Mimmo Peruffo; and kundan (jewellery work) by Sardar Attar Singh Talwar. (Photograph: author’s own) 
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learning is to stop interfering with the song that already is — within. We think we need 
to learn, but actually we need to unlearn; all accumulated personalizations — that is 
exactly what one needs to de-personalize. Let the raga and shabad sing in the temple 
that one is. The experience of gurbani kirtan is in the realization that one is kita (done 
to) and not a karta (doer). In kirtan, a kirtaniya is the recipient and not the source. 
The purpose of undergoing, one may say, the pedagogy of gurbani kirtan is to receive 
the ability not to sing, but to not interfere with the song that already exists. 

Shabad-reet (reet literally means a ritual) is the ritual in which the shabad (Word) 
was received by the author. A kirtaniya then engages in a shabad-reet to re-enact the 
ritual of revelation, thus attempting to savour the rasa first tasted by the recipient of 
the original revelation. The values that made Nanak a Nanak first need to be accumu- 
lated; that is, one must first become Nanak-like to understand and relish the revelation 
of gurbani. To make this possible, the guriis have given us their tools, their method- 
ology — for the guriis have written down the requisites that make gurbani kirtan. To 
sing Kabir, one must first become like Kabir, otherwise the experience would be dis- 
similar to that of Kabir. A kirtaniya must touch a note as touched by Guri Ramdas, 
perceive a raga as originally perceived by say, Gurii Amar Das, and know the shabad 
as Gurii Gobind Singh, for example, knew it, for until then one cannot know what 
they meant and how they felt. This brings me to the third vital question I want to 
ask: what is the difference between a revealed song and a composed song? For, if 
these shabad-reets were revealed to the ‘authors’, then these authors are not their com- 
posers but their recipients. 

Tame asserts the esoteric tradition that much great music is inspired by spiritual 
sources. He gives multiple examples for this, including: ‘Robert Schumann wrote 
music which he said had been dictated to him by angels’ (1984, 268) and Handel believed 
that his oratorio “The Messiah’ had been revealed to him. Tame clarifies that this does not 
mean the music is just ‘given’, like a message through a trance medium. In other words, 
the artist must be a master of his medium to be able to receive the inspiration and then to 
process it into a final great product. Again, the artist’s emphasis is never on a passive 
receiving of inspiration, but rather on an active, conscious attempt to achieve oneness, 
alignment, and at-one-ment with the Mind of God. 

But mere mastery over the medium does not ensure that great music occurs 
freely. As W.B. Yeats said in his poem ‘Adam’s curse’, ‘we must labour to be beautiful’, 
Nicholas Wolterstorff says in his essay, “The work of making the work of music’: 


not always, of course; some poems of Housman and some compositions were just 
received by them. But our history is littered with tales of the labor, and even the 
agony, that have gone into the making of art. It gets washed off; but art has 
dripped with blood and sweat and tears’ 

(1994, 101) 


He further adds: 
prominent in the West, however, has been a model of the coming to be of works of 
art which bears the clear implication that composition is not laborious. If you want 


to compose you wait for inspiration; you wait to be ravished by the muse. 
(Ibid., 103) 
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In fact, my own experience is not too dissimilar for many a times when compo- 
sitions have come, I have been, as a mere witness noting them down in a state of wonder- 
ment and awe! 

In understanding the aesthetics of Indian music, one needs to familiarize oneself with 
the concepts that defined its classicism. When something beautiful takes shape, whether 
revealed or composed, the composer recipient (of the revelation) has an urge to hold on 
to it. That is when pedagogy is formed, and it evolves further as listeners turn in to stu- 
dents. An expression enables experiential, appreciative, interpretative and aesthetical 
responses. 

Upon analyzing the extant shabad-reets, I have been able to identify at least 22 vital 
elements that clearly seem to define gurbani kirtan, and which are now an integral part of 
its pedagogic discourse: 


. gyanatmak (wise) 
. adhyatmak (spiritual) 
. vidyatmak (knowledge) 
. kalatmak (artistic) 
. tagatmak (raga adhering) 
. suratmak (tuneful) 
. talatmak-(tala-adhering) 
. layatmak (rhythmical) 
9. shabdatmak (text adhering, in context) 
10. varnatmak (descriptive) 
11. rasatmak (rasa-evoking) 
12. succhta (clear and sincere) 
13. birha (longing) 
14. vedan (pain, anguish, suffering) 
15. vyog (separation) 
16. sanjog (union) 
17. leen roop (immersed, dissolved, engrossed) 
18. sanyast (abandoned, renounced) 
19. uday-atmak (ascendant) 
20. hursh (joy, delight) 
21. pukar (invocation) 
22. kook (calling) 


CID PWN 


Experiencing a shabad and its reet 


Not all shabad-reets have survived. Will the text of the forgotten reets remain forever 
silent? I think, if one allows gurbani to prepare a kirtaniya as Gurti Angad prepared 
Gurai Amar Das, shabad-reets could be received again. While I was learning many a 
shabad-reet, my teachers, Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh, would time and 
again point out, “This is the Jaya of sultal in which Guri Arjan used to sing!”** My 
obvious question was, ‘How can you remember?’ 

But is it possible to engage in kirtan without adhering to these parameters? After all, 
there can be many ways of singing gurbani or doing kirtan as there are people, or singing 
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styles. Does channeling one’s creative and experiential urge through a fixed set of com- 
positions not restrict creativity? Having closely studied and analysed some of the original 
shabad-reets composed by the guris themselves, I have come to the conclusion that it is 
important to familiarize oneself with the way the guriis sang kirtan. These original mas- 
terpieces, composed or revealed between the twelfth and eighteenth centuries, apart 
from being reservoirs of musical, social and cultural information, connect us to the 
authors themselves, and to the experience of both the original recipients and their 
listeners. 

In the mid-1980s, and renouncing my aviation career options in 1990, I began 
nearly 20 years of intensive research, which involved a lot of time, travel and 
audio-visual documentation. I was fortunate to meet the last surviving maestros, 
such as my grandfather Gyani Bhagat Singh (1899-1986) — an eleventh-generation 
exponent of gurbani kirtan, Bhai Arjan Singh Tarangar (1900—1995) — the last 
grand master of percussion tradition of the guriis tradition and kathakar; Gyani 
Darshan Singh (b. 1918) — said to be the oldest percussionist student of Mian Kadir 
Baksh, Gyani Harbhajan Singh Mistri (1920—2005) — the last surviving luthier of an 
era bygone; Bibi Jaswant Kaur (1920—2010) — an exponent of rababr music; Bhai 
Gurcharan Singh (b. 1915) — an eleventh-generation exponent of gurbani kirtan; 
Bhai Avtar Singh (1926—2006) — and eleventh-generation exponent of gurbani 
kirtan; Maharaj Thakur Singh (1935—2006) — vocalist, kirtaniya, violinist, poet, philan- 
thropist and mystic; Maharaj Bir Singh Namdhari (1923-2007) — pakhawaj exponent, 
aviator, kirtaniya, musicologist, philanthropist, and others. One thing became clear: 
unless I had been taught by them, I would have had no idea of what kirtan is — I 
would have been here and sharing, but only some of my own assumptions and 
estimations. 

From 1996 onwards, I traveled around in India, meeting some of the most impor- 
tant exponents asking, “What is kirtan?’? — almost becoming an object of ridicule as these 
ragis thought it was a strange question to ask. When I asked Bhai Amrik Singh Zakhmi*” 
this question, he replied, ‘Kirtan would be. . . you take a harmonium, a tabla and sing a 
shabad form the Guri Granth Sahib, that is it!’ The responses from most other ragis were 
very similar. I even tried asking one of the illustrious kathakars, Gyani Jagir Singh,”! an 
expert interpreter of gurbani and its related texts, what the Bani or the guriis have said 
about ‘what is kirtan?’ and ‘when can kirtan happen?’ But, even after I recited some 
texts, which I shall be referring to a little later, it was evident that not much attention 
had been paid to these vital aspects so crucial to kirtan. 

I was faced with this question way back in 1990 after learning to sing a vintage 
shabad-reet in raga bilaval — said to be one of the few originals that have survived the 
onslaught of time. I was in the midst of the age-old practice of singing a newly 
learned composition 100 times,” that I realized I was lying rendering the last part of 
the partal text”® (in bold in n. 16), which translates as: 


My Enchanter displays (Its) form 

Now I am able to sleep peacefully 

All my prayers answered 

In beatitude I am absorbed 

Beloved’s story is sweet 

Mohan, my Charmer Beloved, I have attained. 
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I stopped singing as I felt that I did not deserve to sing this particular part of the composition 
— simply because I was not seeing God anywhere, nor was I sleeping peacefully, and I had had 
none of my prayers answered. An elderly friend, Gyani Dalip Singh, who was keeping a close 
watch over me during my studentship of gurbani kirtan, came along one day in January 1991 
and emphasized the importance of continuing to sing and complete the cycle of a shabad to 
which I had reluctantly agreed. Subsequently, I became aware of something unique that was 
constantly occurring in these ancient shabad reet patterns, which were perhaps unseen for 
quite some time: I noticed the difference between compositions addressing the mind or 
expressing introversion and those compositions that express celebration and joy. In the 
ancient shabad-reets, for example, the conversation with the mind (Bhai Avtar Singh and 
Bhai Gurcharan Singh, 1979, vol. 2, 838)°* mostly happens in the lower register while 
the celebrative (ibid., 465) component is expressed towards the higher octave. 


Kirtan, kirtaniya and pedagogy: What is tradition 


Originally, there were five chaunkis, subsequently increased to 15. When there were five 
chaunkis, it must have meant that people carried out other tasks during the day. One 
wonders whether the original five chaunkis had any correlation with the Muslim practice 
of namaz, also offered five times each day. The increase in the number of chaunkis to 15 
perhaps signifies that there were now people employed who were dedicated to the spiritual 
practices and service in the Darbar Sahib. During the gurii times, kirtan was performed in 
the presence of the guris. The presence of the guris during the performance of kirtan, in 
which the guriis themselves were participants, signifies that it was first an individual spiri- 
tual performance or a practice and then a congregational one. I would rather say that a con- 
gregational gathering was incidental simply because people were not forbidden to sit down 
or stand when the guriis sang or when the rababis sang in their gurii’s presence. 
In the following passage, Gurii Ram Das shows his yearning to break into song: 


Setting up percussion instruments, and waiting for the rabab players, is painfully 
long, until then I am imbued in the remembrance of the Omniscient One. My 
mind is now such a devotee that it cannot stay, as a fish without water, without 
the One. Tuning instruments, choosing what to sing and eventually breaking into 
a raga melody takes time and until then my mind already sings. Breaking into a 
dance and spreading arms and hand movements also takes time — my mind 
already in a state of unperturbed remembrance, When would one entertain a 
congregation and in any case, entertaining people emancipation cannot be — 
instead Nanak in his heart focuses on the Omnipresent and thus hails the 
congregation. ne 


This individual practice of kirtan as a mode of spiritual practice is now missing among the 
Sikhs in general. Only the congregational singing now remains, which has also become 
more or less ritualistic. Nowadays, merely reciting gurbani is considered appropriate and 
sufficient. Ironically, people have neither undergone formal training to sing the bani 
well, nor have they undergone the process of santhya to better understand the bani — 
both require years of hard work. 

When the singing is not of the same standard, spiritually and musically, aesthetically 
and artistically, how can the experience be the same? As the performance of kirtan today 
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has changed drastically compared with the times of the guris, and now that the 
original raga forms are not practised, how can the experience of the listener be the 
same? 

Now there is a difference between an actual bearer*® of a gurbani kirtan lineage tra- 
dition (one that adheres to a certain discipline that has an evolved pedagogy) and a 
Gur-Sikh, irrespective of whether or not he is a practitioner, who studies classical 
music and then attempts, nay pretends, to be, or is considered by the general public 
as, a responsible commentator on gurbani kirtan. Learned proponents of gurbani kirtan 
evolve a profound pedagogy, or in other words arrangements — musical, aesthetical 
and spiritual — to ensure that the practice of kirtan lives on. Since the first gurbani 
kirtan composition, shabad reet, was taught by my grandfather Gyani Bhagat Singh in 
my ancestral village, Saidpur near Thatha Tibba in Kapurthala, Punjab, it has been an 
eventful and an enriching journey, during which I covered both India and Pakistan in 
search of even a seemingly insignificant memory or trace of the guriis’ intangible heritage. 

In connecting with the original practices of kirtan we connect with the very rasa, 
emotional experience or taste, savoured by the listeners to the gurtis’ kirtan. This 
clear-cut distinction, made very early, has been very helpful indeed; rather than 
simply learning ragas being sung around me by singers whom I held in high esteem, I 
wanted to know how the guriis sang kirtan; what kirtan was to them; and why they 
sang gurbani in the first place. This was not a thought out of the blue; I had already 
been introduced by my granduncles, Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh, and 
a little later by the eldest Bhai Arjan Singh Tarangar, to the shabad-reets said to have 
been composed by the guriis themselves. I questioned them about how they could 
remember that the guriis sang a raga, tala and composition in a particular way — 
they said, ‘Let us teach you how we have undergone the talim [educative process] and 
you will see the kind of arrangements that the elders have formulated, which allows 
every subsequent practitioner of gurbani kirtan to retain the original raga and laya- 
bhav. I was awe-struck for a number of years by the tradition bearers’ attention to 
detail, their patience and concern to help me achieve the same level, and only then 
was I accepted as an exponent. As they would always remind me: ‘karte di vidya hai, 
jo karda e O paonda e (this is a practitioners’ knowledge, only they attain it), te riyaz 
ik alooni sill da chakhna (and practice is like savouring a tasteless stone)!’ 

Practice is a certain kind of activity, says Wolterstorff, more specifically, an activity 
that requires learned skills and knowledge for its performance... Furthermore: 


to a large extent the skills and knowledge requisite are not just picked up on our 
own but taught us by others, sometimes by modeling, sometimes by explicit 
verbal instruction. In that way, among others, practices are inherently social ... 
in case of practice the new learner confronts a situation in which the requisite 
skills and knowledge are in good measure already being exercised by practitioners 
of the practice. When the knowledge and skills necessary for the performance of a 
practice become complex, critics, and consultants and professional teachers put in 
their appearance, some of these will not themselves be practitioners ... Thus a 
practice is an ongoing activity into which new members are inducted. Practices 
have histories; they have traditions. As MacIntyre remarks, “To enter into a practice 
is to enter into a relationship not only with its contemporary practitioners, but also 
with those who have preceded us in practice, particularly those whose achievements 
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extended the reach of the practice to its present point. It is this the achievement, 
and a fortiori the authority, of a tradition which I then confront and from which I 
have to learn.’ 

(Wolterstorff 1987, 109) 


I have had the privilege of studying under two other doyens of two different musical 
lineages, namely the Talwandi gharana through Ustad Mohammad Hafiz Khan Talwandi- 
wale Khandehre, and the Dagar gharana through Ustad Rahim Fahimuddin Khan. I rea- 
lized first hand that each of these evolved pedagogies has at least a two-pronged 
benefit: first, it eventually allows you to touch upon a note and experience the same 
rasa as experienced by the original author, and second, it helps to maintain a part of 
the heritage without corrupting its original order. Now, the singer’s ability or capacity 
may change, the musical scales may change both as in raga-mel or in pitch, as a singer 
may prefer to sing in a higher or a lower key, but the composition remains the same. 
Most scholars who are not bearers of a musical lineage are perplexed by this, and under- 
standably so, and some students who who do not run the total distance are not able to 
grasp this subtle difference. Let me illustrate this with a sri raga example from the first 
volume of Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh’s Pracheen Reet Ratnavali. 
Originally, this raga was sung in kafi mela (p. 19),°” but it has also been sung in poorvi’® 
mela (p. 3), at least for the last couple of centuries in North India. Gurbani lartan is 
perhaps the only living tradition in North India where this raga form is still sung.” 
Moreover, in my experience this so-called controversy regarding the raga forms only 
exists for the newer generation of musicians and scholars in the last 50 years. The earlier 
generations, based on my interaction with some of the surviving ones in the late eighties 
and early nineties who just sang kirtan without an exponent of any age-old lineage, never 
laid any claim to being authentic, as everyone knew everyone and a lie could easily be 
detected. The singer who sang in free-style had great respect for the bearers of the 
memory of the guriis’ assets — the vintage shabad-reets. But in recent times, the 
newer generation of musicians have rejected the raga forms as remembered by the 
last remaining exponents of guris’ music, calling these exponents, and even some of 
the guris, musically illiterate. OTs my surprise, if even when considering rare ragas 
such as tukhari, suhi, majh and others, when I consult their memory, there is no 
dispute between Bhai Avtar Singh, Bhai Gurcharan Singh, Bhai Arjan Singh Tarangar, 
Bhai Tabba, Bhai Sundar, Bhai Gaam, Bibi Jaswant Kaur, the Namdharis maestros 
Satgura Baba Jagjit Singh and Maharaj Bir Singh Namdhari. Visiting Dr Hakam Singh 
on 15th January 2010 at his son’s residence near San Diego provided another 
example of the same source; the highpoint of our quite passionate deliberation regarding 
gurbani kirtan matters came when he began to sing a now rare shabad-reet in an extremely 
rare raga, maru. We sang it together — there was no contradiction or controversy. 
The reason why these old lineages and their respective bearers had no conflict is that 
they all had one single original source — the guriis themselves! The subsequent exponents 
also created a body of work, but these works were based on their original learning 
and hence were considered as part of the heritage — but never falsely sold as the 
work of the guriis themselves. This is indeed an important point, which must not be 
ignored. Some contemporary scholars of the day have even allotted various elements, 
such as ragas, talas and musical instruments to different guriis in retrospect, although 
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none of these scholars are tradition bearers having little or no access to the tradition’s 
oral narratives. 

Furthermore, many contemporary scholars, without having any association with the 
pedagogy of gurbani kirtan, which means they have never climbed this genre’s ladder, have 
made many baffling summations. From a tradition bearer’s point of view, it has been sad to 
see, in the minds of contemporary scholars, such a dismissive attitude towards the elderly 
tradition bearers. Being a witness to the deliberations in some of the meetings where raga 
forms were debated and discussed, the contemporary musicians failed to distinguish 
between the maestros who were proven memory keepers of the tradition and others 
who had not undergone a comprehensive training. In order to recover any remaining 
intangible assets, one has to tread very carefully. One has to research the individual 
tenures of studentship of the exponents concerned. The knowledge of the exponents of 
proven gurbani kirtan lineages cannot be ignored, nor can it be equated with the knowledge 
ofa contemporary khayal, thumri, kafi, gurbani kirtan or folk music exponent. A researcher 
must possess the ability to discriminate or distinguish between a contemporary compo- 
ser’s composition and a vintage shabad-reet composed by the guris or other legendary kir- 
taniyas, particularly because attempts have been made recently to alter and even corrupt 
the history of gurbani kirtan. New musical instruments and even new ragas have been 
created and allotted to the gurbani authors posthumously. °! Instrument manufacturers 
who had no prior history of making the instruments used in gurbani kirtan tradition 
have now come up with instrument lookalikes, in newer shapes and sizes. These newer 
creations have been now recorded as authentic in some academic institutions, while 
being commercially sold as belonging to the guris. In studying such an important 
tradition, values such as honesty and logic are paramount. To rectify these wrongdoings, 
the perpetrators will need a lot of humility to accept their wrongdoings and an 
honest scholarly effort to rectify the lie. For one must not disdainfully disregard the 
memory and practice of a legacy and its practitioners of more than five centuries. 
To unravel the facts and the mysteries of one of the oldest and finest musical traditions 
of South Asia, occidental academia needs to present the best bearers of its tradition. 
A multi-disciplinary approach with some pragmatic competence would at least be 
required. 

In Dhrupad: Tradition and performance in Indian music, Sanyal and Widdess make a 
similar claim when they speak about ‘the role of dhrupad and dhrupad singers in the 
regional traditions’ (2004, 32—5). First, the genre of gurbani kirtan they include as 
regional is way off the mark. They are not aware perhaps that gurbani has in it a 
united South Asia with about 24 languages, according to one account, and nearly 120 
dialects, It was authored by 36 masters who lived in various parts of South Asia. This 
implies that gurbani kirtan is a genre that has been sung very extensively in South Asia 
and dwarfs all other musical traditions, mostly familial. A closer look reveals that, 
more than all surviving musical traditions, it is a massive reservoir of information yet 
to be explored and the only tradition that provides a window on the music of medieval 
and pre-medieval South Asia. 

Another problem occurs in Sanyal and Widdess’s understanding of gurbani kirtan or 
Sikh ritual, as they prefer to call it, when they say that 


members of the Talwandi gharana. . . were employed by the Sikh religious leaders to 
compose music in the dhrupad style for ritual use in the temples of Amritsar and 
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elsewhere; they also taught Sikh and Hindu pupils, sometimes adopting Sikh or 
Hindu titles and dress. 
(Ibid., 33—4) 


They also accept as credible the claim by the Muslim singers of the erstwhile Mughal 
court that all regional traditions, including gurbani, were ‘formatively influenced by’ 
them (ibid., 33-7). Clearly, they have no idea of the history of gurbani kirtan. If 
these exponents of the Mughal courts were the real authors of all classical genre, 
how is it that there is no trace of some of the now rare ragas such as tukhari, 
vadhans, majh and devgandhari, forms of gauri and unique singing forms such ghorian, 
lavaan, sadd, varaan, chant, etc., in their own singing? How is it that the incarnation 
and rendition of dhrupad that remains in the hands of their (Mughal court musicians’) 
descendants is much later than the detail, variety and uniqueness that exists in the reper- 
toire of gurbani kirtan, a repertoire that dates back to the times of the guris? 

Tradition generally means the handing down of time-honoured practices, knowl- 
edge, artistic modes, musical systems, statements, beliefs, legends, customs, rituals, 
etc., from one generation to another by word of mouth (gurmukh vidya), that is, by 
oral communication, from heart to heart (seena-ba-seena) or practice. 

The bearers of gurbani kirtan understand the way of kirtan as first sung by the guris, 
both revealed and composed, learned by their Gur-Sikh followers directly from the guris 
and handed down to one generation after another, as tradition, Eric Hobsbawm and 
Terence Ranger, in The invention of tradition (1992), provide an informative 
and thought-provoking assessment of how traditions are made and perpetuated, and 
how they often take on lives of their own. They link the Welsh and Scottish traditions 
with the Romantic movement of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Some other articles focus more on the process through which certain traditions were 
invented, describing how cross-cultural misunderstandings about existing traditions 
(such as the durbar gatherings held by India’s Mughal rulers) led to the creation of entirely 
new ceremonies designed to provide a sense of continuity between the old ruling classes 
and the new colonial ruling classes. The critics have called this as an Anglo-centric work — 
with the sole exception of Eric Hobsbawm’s contribution on the invention of national tra- 
ditions in late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century Europe, all of the essays focus on 
either domestic (Scotland, Wales) or colonial (India, Africa) traditions of the United 
Kingdom. I find their following note on tradition interesting: 


Traditions, to coin a simile, are rather like onions: if you make a deliberate effort to 
keep peeling away their numerous layers, you will be left with very little by the time 
you finish. Fortunately, most people are not overly concerned with peeling away the 
layers of traditions as long as those traditions seem relatively plausible or promote a 
favourable history or worldview. As a result, one common means of rapidly 
strengthening a shaky claim to legitimacy or solidifying a sense of group identity 
is to actively promote ‘traditions’ that have been developed or invented in the 
quite recent past. On occasion, these traditions develop into something quite differ- 
ent than their original inventors expected. 

(Granville, 2007) 
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Understandably, their focus is on how traditions have been invented in the past to appro- 
priate in order to legitimize the positions of people’s vested interests. Of course, there is 
a reason why such attempts are made; why the ‘new’ is sold as antique. My personal 
fight has been to prevent precisely such appropriations being ‘incorporated’ within 
the actual history of gurbani kirtan — which involves countering the very serious attempts 
to place contemporary music on the same pedestal with the last surviving material from 
the gurii times. Contemporary scholars do not realize that contemporary music has its 
own important place and is in no way inferior to the old. Some new schools are being 
called taksals,°* even when they do not yet even qualify as gharanas. The point is that, 
unless one is a bearer of gurbani kirtan having undergone an established pedagogy of a 
time-honoured practice of gurbani kirtan, one may be merely assuming. To shape the 
future of gurbani kirtan on the basis of mere assumptions, as has been attempted over 
the last two decades, is an error. 

Bob van der Linden suggests that ‘the notion of ‘authentic’ music remains an imper- 
ial stereotype used by reformist Sikhs to legitimate the modernity of their tradition 
(2008, 12). He argues: 


from the perspective of social and intellectual history that the definition of Sikh 
music since the Singh Sabha reformation was closely connected with processes of 
modern Sikh identity formation. Sikhism was and is defined in the imperial encoun- 
ter and music certainly also shaped the modern Sikh self. Without denying that 
kirtan can be a spiritual (if not a transforming) experience for Sikhs, it unambigu- 
ously became a moral bastion for the Sikh orthodoxy in opposition to progress and 
commercialization. Hence, the Singh Sabha reformation discussions about kirtan as a 
musical style often concerned its ‘authenticity’ . 


(Ibid.) 


But my question is: where is that authentic kirtan? Which authentic kirtan custodian was 
engaged in the continuance of the tradition of gurbani kirtan, a tradition initiated by the 
guriis themselves? As a result of this so-called reform, almost everything has been lost. 
Any gains made as a consequence of these reform movements are insignificant compared 
with the losses incurred. 

The late nineteenth century and the first quarter of the twentieth saw the emer- 
gence of important reformist movements including the Singh Sabha movement, and 
the formation of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandhak Committee (SGPC). Very 
many aspects need to be explored, such as the aftermath of these movements or the 
collateral loss. If one ignores the mass hysteria generated to free the guridwaras from 
the mahants, yes, some of these mahants were indeed the culprits, but some of them 
were also scholars of a very high pedigree and great musicians. They ensured that excel- 
lence was nurtured, honoured and respected. The SGPC was formed and entrusted into 
the hands of people who had no prior connection with the memory of the actual Sikh 
practices, even in terms of appreciation. This was not a transition but a coup, where 
everything belonging to the heads being disposed of was dispensed with. Sadly, a lot 
belonged to the guriis. For example, one aftermath was the exit of the rababis from 
the Sikh Gurdwaras. Tragically, in the name of reforms and as a correctional 
measure, the rababis, to whom even the guriss gave their respect, appreciation, acknow]- 
edgement and acceptance, were barred from performing gurbani Kirtan in the Darbar 
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Saheb, Amritsar. If it were only the rababis, I could understand. But what about the Gur- 
Sikh performers — kirtaniye, percussionists and string players — whom these very Singh 
Sabhaites thronged to when a rababr would say, ‘What do Sikhs know about how to sing 
kirtan? The real repertoire of the shabad-reets is with us!’°? Even they died in anonymity 
one by one, without their riches being passed on to the next generations. This was not 
reform; this was murder — murder of the intangible wealth of the guris and its 
custodians! 

It is a matter of fact that congregational singing may have been incorporated into Sikh 
practices in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This also accords with the 
changing social order and the newer crop of Sikh saints, probably in response to Christian 
missionaries, who went from village to village singing not gurbani but sidhian dharnavan, 
message that is, in simple language — a language that poor people easily understood. 
Bhai Attar Singh of Mastuana was famously given the title ‘sant’ by the organizers of the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, and this started the new generation of saints who have played quite 
an influential role, even as massive as vote banks in political campaigns, since the partition 
of Punjab. Banners were placed throughout the city of Amritsar announcing the arrival of 
‘Sant’ Attar Singh. Initially the music represented individual excellence as performers 
strove for it, as if they were constantly evolving living books. The audience used to be awe- 
struck silent participants in and savourers of the raga-rasa and nama-rasa. The performers, by 
way of their performance, attained mountain peaks that no lesser mortals could conquer. 
Instead, congregational singing was mediocre — a comparative plateau. A plateau can 
never be as high as Everest — a plateau is a ruined peak that its enemies have bombarded 
with rain until it crumbled down. A tall peak can only stand aloft on the humble shoulders 
of the other tall peaks, that is, in order to produce a single peak, many mountain peaks are 
necessary. This process was broken. In retrospect and taking into consideration the witness 
accounts of Bhai Arjan Singh Tarangar, Bhai Gurcharan Singh, Gyani Darshan Singh and 
others, the introduction of congregational singing constituted a major blow to the aesthetical 
excellence of gurbani kirtan and its peaking performers. A greater blow still was the newly 
introduced ‘tradition’ that making everyone sing is a greater act than individual singing, 
which is difficult for lay persons to accompany. 

Linden concludes by saying, ‘Like all other musical traditions, modern Sikh music 
has been concerned with representations (identity politics) and appropriations (western 
staff notation, the harmonium, recording industry, and so on)’ and that it has never been 
‘authentic’. He says, ‘...however, ...the study of Sikh music deserves its place in the 
historiography of Sikhism and cannot be understood outside the imperial encounter’ (ibid., 
emphasis added). With Linden’s summation, I find myself disagreeing for several 
reasons, some of which I address as follows. 

Every single author of gurbani was sovereign, engaged in bhakti in a sovereign 
manner and never accepted any imperial patronage. Gurii Amar Das famously 
refused to accept a jagir from Emperor Akbar. Gurii Ramdas bought the land where 
he built Ramdaspuri, the present-day Amritsar, and Guri Teg Bahadur purchased the 
land to set up Anandpur. None of the mainstream kirtaniyas accepted royal patronage. 
There are some names that Linden mentions — legendary names such as Mahant Gajja 
Singh — but kirtan was much bigger than these few names. As the authors and the main- 
stream kirtaniyas never accepted patronage, I contend that the Gur-Sikh kirtan will have 
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to be studied outside the domain of any ‘imperial encounter’ as suggested by Linden, and 
that includes the Mughals. 
In contrast, I want to draw the attention to a few names: 


i. Bhai Mansa Singh refused royal patronage from Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh had insisted that he had already taken 125,000 gold coins from the 
treasury but he could not budge Bhai Mansa Singh. That money Mansa Singh 
refused was then utilized to fund the gold work at Somnath temple. 

ii. Bhai Jwala Singh refused to accept the invitation of Maharaja Bhupendra Singh of Patiala 
to shift to within the Patiala principality and declined the huge estate that was offered 
(by the Maharaja), saying that ‘he was fine where he was’. He also famously refused the 
railway pass offered by the British. Bhai Jwala Singh was in the thick of the Singh Sabha 
movement until he was disappointed by the hypocrisy within. His elder son, Bhai 
Gurcharan Singh (b. 1914) lives in Delhi. It may be very important to document 
what he remembers from the life of his illustrious father. Bhai Jwala Singh’s eldest 
brother, Baba Narain Singh (d. 1906) is my great-grandfather. 

iii. Bhai Batan Singh of Mehli used to teach the Maharani of Kapurthala, but would 
refuse any offers of patronage outright. There is an interesting story, told to me 
by my elder uncle Harbhajan Singh, that shows his very independent attitude to 
life. Ustad Bhai Batan Singh, blind since birth, was the teacher of the Queen of 
Kapurthala. He was born blind but could make the leather tops, puda, of a pakhawaj 
or a jori and used to live at the guradwara in his village, Mehli, near Phagwara. The 
story goes that he used to bathe in his clothes and after a few weeks his students 
would get new clothes for him, for he walked alone and the clothes would get 
caught in the bushes and tear. And of course, on the days when he took long 
walks, his clothes would occasionally smell of sweat. 

He would walk to the palace in Kapurthala to teach the queen. One day the queen 
said, ‘Ustad Ji, everyone knows that you are my teacher but I would appreciate if 
you could at least change into proper clothes on way to the palace for our appoint- 
ment. If you would kindly accept, I can organize an attendant to help you?’ Bhai 
Batan Singh replied, ‘O queen, mind your lessons that I teach and not the clothes I 
wear, unless, of course, you are planning to wed your daughter to me!’ The 
queen, a learned lady, appreciated the humour and humbly continued her lessons. 

My grandfather’s youngest classmate was Gyani Harbhajan Singh Mistri. A WWII 
veteran who died in 2005 and a master luthier who made the musical instruments of 
gurbani Kirtan court tradition until 1949, Gyani told me that Bhai Batan could recognize 
all of his four brothers by the sounds of their tools as they worked deliberately in silence! 


I underline this once again by saying that kirtan is not the creation of the Sikhs. Kirtan was 
performed by Gurii Nanak and his successor guriis, by the Bhagats, the Sufi masters 
among others, and was hence an endowment to the Gur-Sikhs. All the authors actually 
lived outside all religious, political and social domains and a study that may seem appro- 
priate, if any is to be undertaken, may be on the influence of these masters and their gifts 
upon the imperial domain. The sole influence that I see is that the social mess the rulers 
and society’s privileged class created somehow compelled the authors of gurbani to 
respond. Even during the British times, there were at least two kinds of Sikhs: those 
who had accepted being a part of British India and those who never accepted the 
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British and were never ruled by them. The master kirtaniye and scholars who were 
beyond the reach of any British or other Western contacts, such as ‘European civil ser- 
vants, missionaries and ethnomusicologists such as A.H. Fox, Strangways and Arnold 
Bake’ (Linden 2008, 2—3), were never mapped. These maestros even kept themselves 
at a distance from Sikh rulers who had signed bi-lateral treaties with the British. Some of 
these Sikh rulers were considered traitors for having helped the British take administra- 
tive control of Lahore Darbar after the demise of Maharaj Ranjit Singh. 

Although, as I have briefly argued, kirtan can only be understood outside the imper- 
ial domain, there were clearly attempts to tamper with it, given the political and reli- 
gious obligations that the Sikhs took upon themselves. I feel that they did not really need 
to do anything, but they did — such as the Punjabi Suba agitations by the Akalis, which 
led to the formation of Himachal Pradesh, Haryana and Chandigarh. Apart from feeling 
that it was foolish to lose valuable real estate, I think a Gur-Sikh cannot align with par- 
titions established on the basis of linguistic, gender, class, racial, religious or ethnic 
factors, or natural resources, etc. The reason and reference behind this conviction is 
simple: the Gura Granth Sahib certified three centuries ago that God is not monolingual 
and that revelation is not reserved for those of any particular community or race. Rev- 
elation and awakening can happen even to cobbler like Ravidas, a weaver like Kabir, a 
washerman like Namdey, orthodox Sufis like Sheikh Farid and Bhikhan Shah, Brahmins 
and even Kshatriyas. 

This is where I agree with Linden when he says that modern Sikh music has been 
concerned with representations (identity politics) and appropriations (western staff 
notation, the harmonium, recording industry, and so on). Save for a few exponents, 
the impact has been fatal. But, as in the past, there are people still who continually 
make efforts to deny these attempts to appropriate, to alter and to adulterate gurbani 
kirtan, And I will give a few recent examples. 

Kirtan was always spiritually relevant but in the last 150 years it has also been socio- 
logically appropriated to the extent that it is perhaps no longer spiritually relevant. The 
guriis sang and almost all of the most important Sikh heroes and leaders in history sang, 
but during colonial times this stopped. Something must have happened! None of the Sikh 
leaders today, both political and religious, have personally given any importance to 
singing except for an occasional social compulsion to attend a kirtan rendition. Even 
though this is what the guriis did, these people have made themselves exempt from 
this vital Gur-Sikh practice. Exceptions are rare indeed. So much of the kirtan tradition 
seems to have been appropriated (on ‘popular’ demand) to serve the ever-changing 
social requirements related to marriages, birthdays, death anniversaries, celebrating 
various gur-purabs, etc. As kirtan is also related to social life, it is worth exploring 
whether kirtan can be performed by one person alone or only within a community con- 
gregation, and seeking out the differences between the two. The differences are: political 
because all the prevalent religious traditions were threatened by the advent of the Gur- 
Sikh tradition and efforts were then made to appropriate Gur-Sikhi as a mere arm of 
mainstream Hinduism by some segments and as a version of Sufism by others; and reli- 
gious because once Gur-Sikhi was ‘forced’ to define its boundaries, very many important 
elements set in place by the guriis themselves, such as the Muslim rababis, the sehajdhari 
Gur-Sikhs and other ascetic traditions, were dispensed with and are no longer allowed 
space in the Sikh mainstream. 
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One needs to understand how the Kirtan tradition has been sustained and whether 
efforts have been made to standardize or create some sort of uniformity in kirtan. I 
have been personally amazed to see that, among the older known bearers of kirtan, be 
it the Muslim rababis of Lahore or the Gur-Sikh kirtaniye living in India and other parts 
of the world, there seems to be no anomaly regarding the raga forms. The discrepancies 
that exist are seen in the music exponents whose basic training in music has been from the 
mainstream Indian classical music tradition. This ‘mainstream classical music’™* draws its 
logic from the music tradition of the erstwhile Mughal and non-Mughal princely courts of 
India. While there seems to be no question regarding the musical prowess of some of these 
musicians, their elitist attitude is noted. They have constantly maintained a high-handed 
verdict on the ‘illiteracy’ of the ancient tradition bearers and hence considered the raga 
forms remembered by the established kirtanye of gurbani tradition as basically flawed. 

What is the logic of maintaining authenticity in a distinct musical style? How is a 
conflict resolved within a musical gharana? Each gharana has a head popularly titled in 
Indian music parlance as a khalifa or a gaddi-nashin. If there is dispute between two 
or more exponents, or in other words, students, of a particular tradition, the words 
of their khalifa are considered final. But each gharana has its own khalifa, so there is 
no final word regarding musical discrepancies. All exponents owe their allegiance to 
their respective traditions and hold their own khalifa’s logic to be authoritative. In 
the case of gurbani kirtan this aspect may have to be understood differently owing to 
its unique reality. There is no single khalifa, for different lineages within the field 
would have at least one head at a time (multiple heads would arise in cases of conflict 
between two contemporaries, where both would claim the leadership of their school). 

I have witnessed among various Sikh musicians that they are also very loyal to their 
own musical bearings. Musicians coming from mainstream Indian music, and many ragis, 
including Bhai Balbir Singh of Amritsar, want the verdict of Pandit V.N. Bhatkhande to 
be taken as final, whereas exponents of acknowledged musical traditions have famously 
refused to accept Bhatkhande’s words as final and Sikh kirtaniye exponents were no 
exception. Then there are scholars who question the authenticity of the shabad-reets 
and the raga forms claiming that they can never be kept in their original forms, that 
things undergo change, and these raga forms and shabad-reets are no exception. Interest- 
ingly, I have noticed that no exponents of the oral-traditions ever doubted the strength of 
their educative processes (talimati silsila in Urdu or santhya in the Gur-Sikh tradition) in 
retaining the ‘original’. The critics had no sustained experience of such education. When 
I interviewed some of these exponents, it became evident that they had learned classical 
music from some of the most famous Indian classical musicians. These maestros 
obviously had no knowledge of the dynamics of gurbani kirtan tradition, leave aside 
the raga and tala forms. Allow me to take the case of Shiromani Ragi Bhai Balbir 
Singh, for example, who studied classical vocal music from a cousin of mine, the late 
Sardar Balbir Singh Kalsi. Kalsi retired from being a producer at All India Radio and 
was a well-respected khayal exponent of the Agra gharana. Afterwards, Bhai Balbir 
Singh also studied under the legendary Pandit Krishna Rao Shankar as well as from 
Gyani Gyan Singh Almast. He grew up in the town of Tarn Taran, where his father 
Bhai Santa Singh taught percussion at the Gurmat Sangeet Vidyalaya. There, he had 
the privilege of studying some compositions from one of my granduncles, Ustad Bhai 
Arjan Singh Tarangar, a master percussionist who taught vocal music at the Vidyalaya. 
In the early 1990s, I had the good fortune of studying some of the percussion 
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compositions from Bhai Balbir Singh and his younger brother Bhai Mohinder Singh. Bhai 
Balbir Singh told me once how hard they worked to become better than my granduncles, 
Bhai Avtar Singh Bhai Gurcharan Singh. “They have’, he said, ‘the ancient repertoire, 
which we could not have access to, but we tried to become better musicians.’ 

In the efforts made by the Raga Nirnayak Committee (RNC) convened by Baba 
Sucha Singh, I saw that different ‘like-minded’ musicians sat together and put together 
newer raga forms by blending a few raga versions (of one particular raga) together into 
one composite raga form. 

Personally, I had no objections to such an effort, but I had problems when the RNC 
active members and convener tried to impose their raga forms upon the tradition 
bearers. This imposition would have meant a total shift from how gurbani had been 
sung for centuries and how it should be sung from now on. 


a. Bhai Harnam Singh of Chavinda village was a student of Baba Vasava Singh of Darbar 
Sahib Amritsar and the youngest classmate of Bhai Jwala Singh of Thatha Tibba. 
According to Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh,” he was the first kirtan 
exponent to try to conform the old raga forms to the mainstream Indian classical 
music raga forms, which means that Bhai Harnam Singh of Chavinda was clearly 
influenced by the works of Pandit Bhatkhande and Pandit V.D. Paluskar. 

b. The purpose of the RNC set up by Baba Sucha Singh of Jawadhi Kalan, Ludhiana was to 

standardize the raga forms and set up the Guri Nanak Sangeet Padhati (Gurii Nanak’s 
musical system). The RNC had as its members many contemporary exponents of 
music such as Bhai Avtar Singh, Bhai Gurcharan Singh, Bhai Balbir Singh Ragi, Professor 
Rajinder Singh of Lucknow, Ustad Jaswant Singh Bhanwra, Singh Bandhus, Dr Ajit 
Singh Paintal, Dr Jagir Singh, Dr Gurnam Singh (secretary of RNC) and Pandit 
Dilip Chandra Vedi (Chairman). It must be noted that Bhai Avtar Singh, Bhai Gurcharan 
Singh and Pandit Dilip Chandra Vedi had a mere ceremonial role in the RNC. 
In a meeting held in Baba Sucha Singh’s room in the Summer of 1992, at which Bhai 
Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh invited me to stand in for them, Dr Gurnam 
Singh proposed that raga ramkali anand be considered a raga. Bhai Balbir Singh Ragt 
immediately enquired about the form of this raga, to which Dr Gurnam Singh 
responded by saying that a few interested members of the RNC could sit together 
and put together a raga form and its structure. This brought my first major interven- 
tion. I responded by saying that in gurbani kirtan tradition no such raga exists. Gurnam’s 
thesis was that, as there are other parentheses in gurbani, such as gauri bhi sorath bhi, 
bilaval gond and suhi lalit, among others, so, from the parenthesis of raga ramkali 
mahla 3 anand, raga ramkali anand may be formed, as anandi is a raga found in Indian 
classical music. I argued that there are other parentheses in gurabani that should then 
also be considered as raga forms, but that actually the term anand” was the title of 
the composition by Gurii Amar Das and differs from anandi (Indian raga). Gurnam 
asked Baba Sucha Singh to decide on this matter who gave his verdict in favour of 
my arguments. 

c. In 1996, the Aduti Gurmat Sangeet Sammellan was to be held at Hazur Sahib, Nanded, 
in Maharashtra. Bhai Avtar Singh decided to sing some very special ancient shabad-reets 
set to raga tukhari, vadhans and majh. Bhai Avtar Singh told me that he had received a 
telephone call from Professor Kartar Singh in Ludhiana, asking him to change the raga 
forms of these ancient shabad-reets by conforming to the raga forms set by the RNC. 
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Bhai Avtar Singh refused to do so, saying that the ancient repertoire had never been 
modified, altered or plagiarized by any of the exponents of gurbani kirtan in the last 
few centuries out of respect for the authors of these compositions. Bhai Avtar Singh 
asked Professor Kartar Singh to look at the two volumes he had co-authored with 
his elder brother Bhai Gurcharan Singh and see which raga forms were similar to 
those decided by the RNC of Baba Sucha Singh. Bhai Avtar Singh offered to sing 
only those ragas. Ironically, at the same event in Nanded, the famed duo Singh 
Bandhus sang the Mughal court forms of raga kanra and malhar! 

d. ‘Mere Mun’ — an album by ‘Professor’ Surinder Singh Matharu: In this album the 
singer, Surinder Singh, sings all 31 ragas and their prospective variants. He has 
sung the shabads in gurbani with the subtitle or co-title dakkhani in the Karnatic 
sangeet style and uses instruments currently being used in this important Indian clas- 
sical musical tradition. Is the singer suggesting, by way of his singing, that Guri 
Nanak sang in this style, using the musical paraphernalia used in the current 
South Indian musical style? What makes him and other scholars such as Dr 
Gurnam Singh think that just because there is an added term called dakkhani after 
the name of the raga, such compositions are to be sung in Carnatic Sangeet style? 
They are not able to provide any adducible evidence to substantiate such derivations. 
Moreover, the raga forms created recently, that is, post 1991 at Jawaddi Kalan in 
Ludhiana, only add to the chaos already created in this field. 


Notations in India 


There were attempts to notate Indian music before the Bhatkhande and Paluskar efforts” 
(see Appendix 1), and it is simply not true that these were the first Indian attempts to 
write down music, although, when the two brothers, Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan 
Singh, began their notation work in the early 1970s, they addressed the inadequacy of the 
current notation system. The remedy they chose was to record all the compositions and 
give their notations to the Department of Gur Granth Studies, so that they could be 
made available to any gurbani kirtan enthusiast wanting to sing any particular shabad-reet. 
The brothers felt that it was not possible for an independent musician to fully learn a com- 
position without listening to the intonations that are raga-specific and shabad-reet-specific, 
the pace of the tala, and the numerous ornamentations traditionally rendered. Now it may 
be worth noting that I have heard many times, from both Bhai Gurcharan Singh and Bhai 
Avtar Singh, that ‘this is the pace in which Gura Arjan sang sulphakta’. There seemed to 
me personally to be no way to verify these claims and this may be a subject for independent 
research, but I thought it pertinent to at least mention this rather fascinating aspect — that 
the Guriis sang a particular ta/a in a particular way and that some of the kirtaniyes 


remembered it with such conviction. 


The need for critique and assessment in the field of Sikh 
musicology 
In order to revive or restore the whole of the eclectic genre of gurbani kirtan, one would 


need to understand the dynamics within this tradition and its journey,which spans many 
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centuries, such that one needs more than simply a musician’s or musicologist’s concern, 
for gurbani kirtan is music and so much more. 

The uniqueness in the pedagogical process (not in the contemporary education 
system, of course) of gurbani kirtan, unlike other traditions, was that first an aspirant 
had to become proficient in drum playing (pakhawaj/mridang and/or jori), then in the 
strings (rabab, saranda, vina or taus), before being formally exposed to vocal training 
and, finally, to learning the shabad-reet repertoire. 

Some problematic claims are made within the field that require — for the sake of the 
integrity of scholarship in the field — to be challenged, at least in general. For example, 
if one is going to say that ‘the Sikhs do not need to go anywhere, everything is in the 
Guri Granth Saheb’, the obvious challenge to this claim is that no raga forms or 
details of the tala structure are provided in the Gura Granth Saheb. Regarding instru- 
ments, apart from mainstream Indian classical music instruments, such as the sarangi, 
santoor, sarod, sitar, esraj, tarshanaee and tabla, it is problematic to state what is 
‘traditional’ without being part of an actual lineage of pedagogy, learning, and technical 
proficiency in that tradition. For example, Namdhari musicians — I know most of them 
very well personally — have been students of some of the famous classical musicians, 
who are not scholars or commentators on Sikh music or musicology. Just as dhrupad 
does not consist merely in the musical paraphernalia, gurbani kirtan tradition does 
not consist merely in Sikh attire or even in Sikh repertoire. It is in the knowledge 
and practice of the total system of gurbani kirtan, its memory, its pedagogy and its 
very idea. 

In my understanding it is problematic to rely upon the distinctive musical parapher- 
nalia to differentiate one genre from another. Sanyal and Widdess, for example, dwell in 
detail on how a dhrupad performance differs from a khayal or a thumri performance. I 
agree with their underlining that 


there seems to be no one feature that consistently and unequivocally distinguishes 
dhrupad from other genres; what we recognize as typically dhrupad is a combi- 
nation of traits, including aspects of musical structure, vocal style and technique, 
instrumentation, rhythmic style and structure, and poetry. The performer’s task 
is to achieve a judicious balance between these diverse aspects of dhrupad style 
... But no definition of dhrupad would be complete that did not take account of 
the world of ideas, the philosophy or ideology that inspires dhrupad singers to cul- 
tivate the art, and to cultivate it in particular ways. For some, dhrupad is not only a 
musical style, but a way of life. 

(Sanyal and Widdess 2004, 4—5) 


The scholarship within the genre of dhurpade, dhrupade or simply pade is not confined to, 
or gauged from, its now unique musical paraphernalia such as pakhawaj, tanpuras, vina 
and the darbari (Royal-courtly) appropriations of the alapa during the Mughal 
dynasty. In those times, in fact, when forced or coerced conversions were rampant, 
the very Hindu manglacharan was misappropriated to appease a certain orthodox ear 
— for example from om antaram tvam, taran taaran tvam, anant hari narayan om came pat- 
terns such as nom, aye nae-nae tae rae na, tae rae nae, taa rae nae tom, ae nae ti taa rae nae ri 
naa rae nae nae tom, respectively. Now, these modifications have come to be recognized as 
the style itself. Even newer repertoire was created and superimposed on the original 
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Hindu, Sikh or Bhakti Marga repertoire. For example, when Ustad Hafiz Khan Talwan- 
diwale was about to teach me a composition in raga malkauns (in Lahore, 2000), he asked 
me whether I wanted to learn the original text or the way they had sung it since the 
partition in 1947. At that time, I obviously opted to learn the original, ‘rajan ke raja 
maharaja dharaja...’, while the changed text is as follows, for which I acknowledge 
the contribution of his nephew Ustad Labrez Khan Talwandiwale: 


Asthai 

muaf karo takseer 

Antara 

tumhee ho gunian ke data, 

tumhee ho guniyan ke peer, parvardigaar. 


In fact, the key to unraveling the treasures of this genre lies in the name itself — pade. In 
the discourse on dhurpad/ dhrupad, not much about the poetic forms has been explored 
save some compilations of dhrupad compositions. For the sake of brevity, I have only 
given a few examples from gurbani, but there is much more in terms of variety. 
Gurbani will prove to be a treasure chest of information not only in relation to 
dhrupad its and also the preceding genres, such as chantt and varaan, but also with 
regard to defining who is a dhrupadiya or a kirtanuya. 1 hope my humble offering will 
inspire an ardent scholar to explore in this direction. 


Conclusion 


In sum then, this article has sought to answer the question: what is kirtan? I have argued 


that within gurbani 


1. only the raga names are mentioned. No specifications concerning raga forms and gram- 
modes (the three ancient scale systems of Indian classical music — shadja gram, gandhar 
gram and madhyam gram), if at all applicable, are provided anywhere. That being so, a 
researcher is left with nothing to rely on but the memory of the bearers of gurbani 
kirtan. The socio-political changes that have marred Punjab, and especially the Gur- 
Sikhs, since the fall of Maharaj Ranjit Singh’s empire, and especially the tragic partition 
of Punjab in 1947, have perhaps left all indigenous cultural traditions in peril. Since 
then, the authenticity and exactness of gurbani kirtan tradition was a concern of very 
few until the 1990s, when attempts were made by a few individuals to propagate 
the singing of gurbani in ragas throughout the entire Gur-Sikh community. Overall, 
however, a lack of academic integrity has now polluted the field, so that the contem- 
porary is being equated with the traditional. In the last four decades newer raga forms 
have emerged, which have been marketed as more ‘authentic’ than the raga forms 
remembered by the tradition bearers. 

2. no talas are mentioned, though many scholars have attempted unsubstantiated 
equations of the mystery term ghar with the tala. Seventeen ghars are mentioned 
as part of the raga headings to the hymns in gurbani. The term tala for rhythmic 


pattern has been used extensively in gurbani by the authors. There is no reason 
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why they would use a separate term for defining something for which a particular 
term was already in vogue. 

3. While some instruments such as the rabab, pakhawaj, kinnari vina and khartal are 
mentioned, there is no description of their making, tuning, stringing and/or 
performance techniques. 


There is no dearth of talent in the field, but there is no sense of direction. Musicians and 
academics, who have not previously had access to the information provided by the last 
remaining kirtaniye, and who undergo the tradition’s pedagogical process, have had to 
rely on raga-tala forms propounded by various universities. While over the last 
century-and-a-half, most North-Indian classical music and Carnatic music exponents 
and their works have been documented extensively, gurbani kirtan tradition exponents 
died in virtual anonymity. While the overblown contribution of Indian classical musicians 
ensures they enjoy cult-like status, the stories of the legends of gurbani kirtan are almost 
totally absent. The silence about the Gur-Sikh music and musicians in the history 
books ensures that aspirants have no role models, no references and hence, no pride 
or dignity. The works of contemporary academics, musicians and composers in the 
emerging academic field of gurbani kirtan are predominantly non-analytical, speculative 
and presumptive in nature. These early studies have erred by comparing the medieval 
era raga-tala forms as remembered by the kirtan exponents with recent non-gurbani 
kirtan academic sources. 

The article has argued that the state of emerging academic studies is compounded by 
plagiarism and distortion of history, and calls for corrections to be made urgently. To 
gain an understanding of the tradition of singing gurbani authored by 36 masters belong- 
ing to Gur-Sikh, Bhakti and Sufi orders, it is imperative to analyse the following sources, 
which have established links to the original practice of gurbani kirtan: 


1. Recordings of kirtan including those of the rababis, Gur-Sikh kirtaniye and members of 
various ascetic traditions including udasi, namdhari and nirmal panthis; 

2, Select manuscripts, published articles and interviews; 

3. Textual references to kirtan by the Sikh guris and other authors of gurbani, who actu- 
ally initiated this major tradition; 

4. Analysis of the remaining oral tradition’s musical repertoire from the guriis’ time. 


It was clearly evident from the views of some of the important exponents of gurbani kirtan, 
such as Bhai Arjan Singh Tarangar, Gyani Harbhajan Singh, Gyani Darshan Singh and Bhai 
Gurcharan Singh and Bhai Avtar Singh, that this hoary tradition of the Gur-Sikhs had very 
high social value and its exponents were regarded as the intelligentsia and the depositories 
of the cultural traditions and values. These bearers only chose the finest talents as students 
and, being a student of the tradition myself, I have attempted to carry out precisely this 
analysis in this article, through rigorous practice, which employs a highly evolved and 
sophisticated pedagogy coupled with intellectual reflection. I have thus argued that, 
upon analysing the shabad-reets, one could begin to answer the question, ‘What is 
gurbani kirtan?’ by exploring further at least the 22 vital elements noted above. 
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Notes 


1 I have written the word ‘art’ in inverted commas for the very simple reason that 
gurbani kirtan is not just an ‘art’, but is actually more than mere art. 

2 In his Foreword to the two volumes by Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh, 
Gurbani Sangeet: Pracheen Reet Ratnavali, first published by Punjabi University, Patiala in 
1979, Dr Taran Singh gives a detailed account of all that led to these publications. In 
Section 3 (xii), he writes that the University bought its own tape-recorder in 1968 and 
began intensive documentation of gurbani kirtan. Some of the most important expo- 
nents, such as Bhai Samund Singh, Bhai Dharam Singh Zakhmi, Bhai Avtar Singh, 
Bhai Gurcharan Singh, Bhai Bakhshish Singh, Baba Bir Singh of the Namdhari 
Darbar, Bhai Pratap Singh of Guridwara Sis Ganj, New Delhi, Bhai Sudh Singh, 
Bhai Pradhan Singh, Shriman Maharaj Jagjit Singh and Bhai Harnam Singh Jogi 
were invited to perform in specially organized events. In Section 4 (xii—xiii), Taran 
Singh states that to consider all the recorded material and to sift out any compositions 
that were sung during the times of the guriis, a special committee comprising some of 
the finest Sikh scholars and musicians was set up. The members of this august com- 
mittee were: Bhai Saheb Ardaman Singh of Bagrian, Professor Sohan Singh, Head, 
Music Department, Punjabi University, Patiala, Dr Ajit Singh Paintal, Lecturer, 
Department of Music, Delhi University, Bhai Jodh Singh, and finally Dr Taran 
Singh. This committee, after extensive deliberations, decided that the treasure that 
Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh possess should be recorded and published 
in book form. Dr Taran Singh concludes Section 6 (xiv) of his foreword with the fol- 
lowing words (my translation): “The aforementioned committee duly recognizes these 
as vintage compositions and bears witness that these compositions were indeed sung in 
the court of the Sikh guris.’ Dr Taran Singh, in Section 7 of his foreword writes: “The 
University initiated this whole project with the following objectives: Firstly, this 
endeavour attempts to conserve one of the most important cultural assets of 
Punjab. This age-old system of music is the gift of the guris themselves. The 
history of the musical traditions of the guriis’ court is immortalized in these reetan 
(vintage compositions). Secondly, the University attempts to revive the tradition of 
‘Gurmat Kirtan’ for the elements present during guri times are no longer in 
vogue today. In kirtan today, film music is being copied rampantly or in other cases 
gurbani is being sung set to ‘light music’. Surely, the music that touches one’s soul 
must either be based on classical ragas or simply be these vintage reetan. Our 
prayers are that gurmat kirtan should connect with this ancient heritage, which 
evolved under the patronage of the Sikh guris and had their acceptance. This way 
we can connect with the bani of the guris. ..’ 

3 See ibid., (vol. 2, 953-83), for vintage pauri tunes of vaars in ragas sri, majh, gauri, 
two different tunes in asa, gujri, bihagra, vadhans, sorath, jaitsri, suhi, bilaval, ramkali 
and maru, two tunes in old and new forms of basant, sarang, malhar and kanra. 

4 Ibid., 577—8. SGGS (Sri Gura Granth Saheb), 1007—8. This composition of Gura 
Arjan Dey, the fifth gura, is notated by Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh 
(1979, vol. 2) in raga maru-bihag, a ‘tchayalag version (blend of two ragas) of raga 
maru in vilambit (slow) 14-beat cycle, tala chanchal. The legendary jori-pakhawaj 
maestro Bhai Arjan Singh Tarangar used to challenge anyone to measure the unique 
sway of this tala in 14 beats. As demonstrated by him, it was fractions short of 14! 
The highpoint in the rendition of this composition sung at the time of death is the 
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extraordinary elongation of all vowel sounds, evoking a sense of wailing or howling. 
The author was able to recover the original raga maru version of this masterpiece as 
remembered by late Bhai Avtar Singh by replacing the tivra madhyam with komal 
madhyam in the jod (joinder part) of the composition (Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai 
Gurcharan Singh, 1979, vol. 2, 577, line 3). To facilitate easy spotting, the author 
has put in bold italics, the exact words of the jod (73, We, fers, #3) in all four 
parts of the following anjuli composition: 

arg nigat Her u wg 2 98 Afsare ye i Hat fea ges ot gor ute oats user aftr I 
We & sorters at Sct fete HE mrfe ufeor 9 

fre ras set Saas 1 aa yer Het Tes I 

arf wri pr Fret GE Af sate wher 11211 

frog aes foafes refer i amy Rafe est fas ofenr 1 

ore fe seen Hat sae 3 fasdt ete sfemr 131 

frases aft afimig ot 1 ett As Afs fA & art 

Foy uerag fate ofr asa onfimr F users filme edad 

Ibid., 257-8. 

Ibid., 986-8. 

An example of one such rendition can be viewed on You Tube at http://www. 
youtube.com /watch?v=IbQFfgt7c_c (accessed 12 November 2011). In the video, 
recorded in the winter of 1998, Bhai Balbir Singh Ragi, one of the senior most expo- 
nents of gurbani kirtan sings a composition in raga sri set to chautal, a 12-beat cycle in 
vilambit tempo. The asthai begins at the 1:25 minute marker and the first part of the 
composition ends at the 3:01 minute marker. 

Professor K.D. Tripathi, Professor Ramanathan and Professor Anil Beohar, personal 
communication, 13 and 14 May 2010. 

Six out of the ten Sikh guris contributed to gurbani: Guri Nanak Dev, Gurii Angad, 
Guri Amar Das, Guri Ram Das, Guré Arjan Dev, Gura Teg Bahadur. Gura Gobind 
Singh, the tenth Sikh gura, also write and sang a lot of his own compositions, some of 
which are compiled as the Dasam Granth and the Sarb Loh Granth, but he did not 
include these in the Guri Granth Sahib or the Guribani. 

Bhagat Kabir, Bhagat Namdev, Bhagat Ravidas, Bhagat Beni, Bhagat Jai Dev, Bhagat 
Ramanand, Bhagat Parmanand, Bhagat Sur Das, Bhagat Dhanna. 

Sheikh Farid, Sheikh Bhikhan Shah, Sain Nayee. 

Bhai Mardana, Bhai Satta and Bhai Balwanda. 

Eleven Bhats namely, Kalashar, Jalap, Kirat, Bhikha, Salh, Bhalh, Nalh, Balh, Mathura, 
Gayand and Haribans (Iqbal Singh 2008). 

Dr Harbhajan Singh, interviewed by the author for the documentary, Sikh Kirtan 
Maryada: The tradition and discipline of spiritual singing among the Sikhs (1999; duration 
65 minutes). 

SGGS, 814: Hes us ofs on AA St ot Ufs seret | no sg eG ae of & TE met 
WSNQAZlUsil 

A Gur-Sikh, unlike other disciplines of renunciation, is expected to renounce values 
such as kama, krodh, lobh, maan, asha, pyas, dhroh, moh, bharam, etc. Guri Ram Das 
also discourages a Gur-Sikh from engaging in worldly and familial affiliations or groups. 
Bharat Gupt (1994) considers Natya Shashtra a fifth-century BC work. 
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This is one of the oldest compositions learnt by Bhai Jwala Singh from his third teacher, 
the legendary Baba Vasawa Singh (Rangi Ram) of Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, in the 1890s. 
It was taught to the author by Bhai Avtar Singh in March, 2000, at Sultanpur Lodhi, 
during the filming of Sacred music of the Sikhs, produced and directed by the author. 
The three notes used in malsri are kharaj, tivra gandhar and pancham. 

Some scholars think that these are not ragas but koot gana. These seven are mentioned 
in the third section of the first chapter of Sangeet Ratnakar (personal communication 
with Professor Ramanathan, 14 May 2010). 

Ragas that are sovereign and do not rely on any other raga to bear their form. 
Chhaya-lag is a blend of two ragas while sankirana is a blend of three or more ragas. 
This work was written by Sarngadéva at the end of thirteenth century AD. The author 
was attached to the court of Yadava King Singhana, whose capital was Devagiri (the 
present Daulatabad, in Southern Maharashtra). Sarngadéva’s aim in this work is to 
describe primarily the Desi-sarigita. The aspects of Marga-sangita are also described 
to some extent. The work is divided into seven chapters covering the aspects Gita, 
Vadya and Nytta. The seven chapters are: Svaragatadhyaya, Ragavivekadhyaya, Prakirna- 
kadhyaya, Prabandhadhyaya, Taladhyaya, Vadyadhyaya and Nartanadhyaya. 

Personal communication with Professor N. Ramanathan, 14 May 2010. 

A dhrupad composition of Nayak Baiju taught to the author by Ustad Rahim Fahimud- 
din Dagar in 1993 at his residence: ‘sam visam atit anaghaat ko jo jaane, vo kaal maan 
kriya ke bhed vo bakhaane. 

One of the greatest musicians of the twentieth century, he chose to live in anonymity 
for nearly five decades until his death at his farm near Sri Anandpur Sahib on 26 
August 2006. The author was fortunate to have unhindered access to him for seven 
years until the maestro’s death and spent five-and-a-half years restoring some of his 
surviving recorded tapes. Even Maharaj Thakur Singh did not have any original 
gurbani kirtan repertoire. 

The author is grateful to Maharaj Bhai Thakur Singh for his love for gurbani and for this 
very important clarification of the word ‘bhagauti’, which Gur-Sikhs have generally 
translated as ‘sword’. 

SGGS, 830: wg frees Hoe U Ug 92 UTS Ie Afsas YATE II Hos Ste 5 ore Te Ts aT 
BAZ nisdo SS 1 Sstat Sstat stat 1 wa wis mre SH us soe ul Aefs Haas vas Hts afe I 
wes ffs frereg 1 aa wis ore st al Hog Hodt fees ws au Hard oid fee 3B ws St eG 
UREY Il 38 A Haws Ts WT ll woe gu fowreg il Sos Enrd wrfeS 11 SS A wag utes st 11211 
Hoe gy fre i ore dfs ate Fee 1 AS At fer gerst 1 ore A Hats Foret 1 Hist fursfa xast 11 
tog wag utes stn sos SA ANIC 

SGGS, 1201: Ada Hos 8 1 Af He saad SaTe HOM afs Aare te Ber Ht aH aH or afs 
uisy Ae 1 ao u fas fate gs ares ofs & Ts TSS TH To aves fos feyfs en is HEE eS 
aa Hae faq Ao & vfs uu ae vfs Se ae Als Sao Te aH Go Ss Hg wife Te fq Ho a af 
wife ae is So 19 ofs TH deg oie Ag ofe & Ae WO Hat Aug ufs sels aati of afs uray 
afs & Fe Arg Il ofs oH Sf ofe oH Ss vfs ure Tey 1 fos fos Wee Ae HET HET yrde fy 
Faetas i Hs fee eo ureg AS SS Urey USH eg aH HY Ho aa ale fH fs af sas Sa 
HQUQUEH 

SGGS, 885: aHast Hast u il Guiets Sa ufs Sat SS ga vist 1 Bar SHt Sa fears Sat sfoor 
fmm} 11 Sar Fefs Sor St Ae Sa Ts 3 A 19 3S 3S 3 Stesdor 1 TH | aor To WE i BS 
wrfenr & do Fore na soe 1 us aay as He AS AS S TS AT WS Te Sh oT Ue S 
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ater wd 11 Sct og 3 Te aa Tt Sa Fag aft WS NI oeet SaTe WHE TEs | wus Use friar 
faqs i Hon orde fare are 11 8g foafsarct waft 3 mre 130 A wd SoS oe II fe nfs Bg 
atese ae  rronafs ot we 2a 1 ag aoa fH atess Ba tH 

SGGS, 1018: Wg Heer u wg 8 nineudion IE Afsae YAS I Test we nitals ys re nists 
Teo UU wrTaS meas ster ute ofs ay weaar 120 fsoraar fsnrag stor an Go as 
fonrarst 13i Hast Has ster afs AA Te 3 was ei West Wag star afe atese Hf Waa 
NUL Was Sas Star Ta saat nS oars ei feo fafa feAfs usus a a wAsfa saat IDI 
ag ose faq AB fae ster A ys at AeSrae CNG 

The author is grateful to Gyani Dalip Singh for sharing this ‘ladder’ insight in the 
winter of 1990. 

SGGS, 885-6: Herd Hoary i fu aifie dhs re 11 TH oH fife 3 aitefe fete 3 ret HO aS 
NU oS She ron Shh fh sft ores as afer og Utes na fas Te Us oS Corg | war 
arog mrt Sg eters 99 

SGGS, 22: firdtara Hoe qi set 3 TTY ag fas OTe 1 afs AA sug B Bad Ag 28 usorfe 9 
are I 

SGGS, 19: fidtora Hoe He 3 Hate seg fas ote 1 fats arent ony & gfimr Hfs HOR re 
we na ao 

SGGS, 450: frat or afe ony 3 SSE A ard afer ore oH TA 1 feg WER FOU Bas 3 om fie 
fager Ag We 1 ofs eS afs oy & SAS iat ser feo we | Ho 3 fefs HoH o oma af we 
Nat are Tat ort St ae ots afe oct afe afe SA IH TH Il frat nists aus fearg 3 for se 
for aft 1 af aes Ag fas Aree ffs ga ag et 1 frat aoa Tents fose AO d fs sats afs 
att uss 

SGGS, 44: fidtera Hoe u 11 AS He Ban fhe fos of 1 San fis AS doo Ae fife Hg Whe 
WA TTS tt 

SGGS, 636: Rafe Hoe 9 ufser esol 1 3 Tees feos act foots or ug SE | DH mera 
fase ort 33 dt 3 we fe wa AS Yor J aes afs Sy 1 TE unit unishor set nfs shes 
om ferry n sor nt fry orfeor fos Afoor aret osoret ufs Ufe 0 fos nfs oag Afe eA aret A 
ae fomrg maf 120 33 gS yMibA set FS WS VES | HG aie fHE Foaiht oet Ufs ufs 
WE igs ai ust orecth 3 wet ufs wis 3 ae famrg i ae fife me wher set Yor 
Hog OHS nen As His acter ashe oret St Her sg fe u fori Ho afk Seba avet HG 35 
foons fe nun Set Ser uribr set foo wa for Sa u use sife wes oet Aw nfs 
gate 3fo én ae fig mee 3 odibt oret war gs ufs He 1 AS oars he eae aret A TS 
3 Se non sdtofs 88 vost act arg ad fus ate 0 feos Sct vfs |t acct wife at afe 
ofe ici Ag & ore mruer set Ta 3 Bs AAS | Ft HT A Gas Tet AEE AE Shr KH stag 
nifas Rehr art ureg dua ute u fag us oy fee =A aet aoe fee Fete NIONgII 
SGGS, 16: fidtera noe 9 0 fs Hg wih He afe HfS ore afs AS | TE eH afs fos Sut TS 
ufe feu dteg 1 fey ony rears fry fey nig o ursrerg 1d ear Sg Ser feo we ut fat Ser ath 
fae afe ra Stre dl so 1 fre fiefs efsmrdion Ae uror AE we 1 fea ute fea facets fre 
nfs Ae oS oath Hs ot Usha aed Tet SS Emr 121 fete mrefa fete ats Sts ainifs are 
Fare fete Guré vars feast e3 waers il rat afemr aren fee re Zara 131 3 33 sg rarer uf 
ufu fer 20 11 oe fet Hess we de fd Bo | Soa BSt Bier Als FS Fe 37 sill 

The works of five other guriis after Gurii Nanak, namely, Gurii Angad Dev as mahla 2, 
Gurt Amar Das as mahla 3, Guri' Ramdas as mahla 4, Gurii Arjan Dev as mahla 5 and 
Gurii Teg Bahadur as mahla 9, are included in the Guri Granth Saheb. 
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mrs use ofs & TE ae fis es Sore 1 orfiy so Hats AS Gas faor Ars FATE 31 Raga 
Gujri, Guri Arjan Dev, SGGS, 503—2. 

Can a tuneless rendition of bani that is also not in rhythm be Kirtan? Can the rendition 
in which the raga preference of the guris is altered be called kirtan? 

‘Vairagya’ is a compound word joining vai meaning ‘to dry, be dried’ + raga meaning 
‘colour, passion, feeling, emotion, interest’. This sense of ‘drying up of the passions’ 
gives vairagya a general meaning of ascetic disinterest in things that would cause attach- 
ment in most people. It is a ‘dis-passionate’ stance on life. 

Ustad Harnam Singh was an extraordinary musician — a singer, a percussionist, taus and 
a sarangi player. He learnt singing from Ustad Bhai Buta Singh, who also taught the 
legendary Pandit Nathu Ram of Tarn Taran. Bhai Buta Singh and Baba Shardha Singh 
(lead) were both blind and sang for many decades together. Baba Shardha Singh had 
become a brother of Baba Diwan Singh (Dewa), the father of Bhai Narain Singh (d. 
1906), the author’s great-grandfather, and Bhai Jwala Singh Ragi (d. 1952), the 
father of Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan Singh. After the death of Baba Deva 
Singh in 1884, he became the second teacher of Bhai Jwala Singh. During their stay 
in the village of Saidpur (Thatha Tibba is an offshoot of Saidpur), when Baba Shardha 
Singh would teach Bhai Jwala Singh, Bhai Buta Singh would remain with and teach 
Harnam Singh. Ustad Harnam Singh played jori-pakhawaj with Bhai Jwala Singh for 
nearly 35 years, which means there were not many secrets between the two maestros. 
Dr. Paintal and his wife, Dr. Geeta Paintal, the present Vice-Chancellor of Khairagarh 
University visited the author’s residence in February 1997. He remarked, ‘baldeep Ji, 
apaan tussi te pare-likhe haan, eh sare purane ragi-rababi anpar san — ehna nu shashtriya 
sangeet bare te ragan bare kuch vi pata nahi, main Harnam Singh nu basant bare puchea 
te kuj hor hi gaon lag pae.’ 

We drove to Chandigarh at the invitation of the current Punjab Chief Minister for a 
meeting regarding the setting of an institution in Punjab and I managed to sensitize him 
about the scholarship of these ‘illiterate’ ragis and rababis. He has subsequently 
changed his stance vis-a-vis gurbani kirtan exponents dramatically. 

As quoted to the author by his son, Ustad Fahimuddin Dagar, during one of the 
teaching sessions in December 1992. ‘Beta, sangit gane ki cheez hai bolne ke nahi!’ 
Sultal is a ten-beat rhythmic cycle quite distinct from the more commonly used jhaptal 
or sadra. Its ten beats are divided in three parts (khand), comprising four, two and four 
beats. These khands are marked by three talian (Punjabi plural — claps). In recent times, 
to make things easier for students, the longer khands are subdivided into two equal sec- 
tions of two beats each, without adding a clap or breaking with its custom, but adding a 
khali, that is an ‘empty’ hand gesture, a diagonal chop-like motion that begins from the 
front of the ribcage and ends at just about waist height. The khali is marked with ‘o’ 
while the talian are marked by numerical numbers. The sum or the first beat is 
marked by ‘x’. Sultal has a few thekas, basically different versions of what I term a 
‘mother-cycle’, but the ones played on a tabla only have survived and these are: 


Talilkhand x to) 2 3 ) 

Beats 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Theka | dhin  tirkit’ dhin na dhin’ dhin’ dha dha _ tin na 
Theka 2 dhin trika dhin” na dhin’ dhin’ dha dha kat ti 
Theka 3 dhin  trikar dhin na dhin’ dhin’ na dhin’ dhin” na 
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I have been able to restore, on the basis of the gat (closed handed as played in tabla) 
thekas, the saath (open-handed) theka played on the pakhawaj. This is now played by 
many top pakhawaj exponents who prefer this over the cut down version of the 
classic 12-beat cycle, chartal. 


or or fees a a a r cis a a a 


Theka dha _ trikar dhe ta kai dha din ta ke na 
The son of a legendary ragi, Bhai Dharam Singh Zakhmi who was a student of Ustad 


Darshan Singh Komal. 
Interview undertaken at Guridwara Damdama Sahib for the documentary film “The 
tradition and discipline of spiritual singing among the Sikhs’ (1999; directed and Pro- 
duced by Bhai Baldeep Singh). 

A theology student of the legendary saint, Gyani Amir Singh of Amritsar, and the 
father of popular musician and lyricist, Rabbi Shergill. 

During one of the author’s kirtan classes in 1988 with Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai 
Gurcharan Singh. They mentioned, while emphasizing the need for a disciplined prac- 
tice, that their father, Bhai Sahib Bhai Jwala Singh, used to ask them to sing a com- 
position 100 times after it had been learnt properly. This, according to their father, 
ensured that the text as well the subtleties of the composition would be etched per- 
manently in the memory. 

SGGS, 830: wa foes Hos u wg 98 Us Ie Afsare YATE II Has Ste SMe TS TS AAT 
aAg nisde ats 11 Sstot Sstat Sstat 1 aa wis ore SH ua swS 1 Hels Aoals vas Ate ofs HI 
wee dfs frre 1 aa wis ore Ft dl Hog Hod free ws aaG Hard od freveg 3E we Tt aS 
Urey | 3a oA Hae Fs areg il rae gu fmreg i wag Eure onfeE 11 SE A was wlEE st 11211 
Hoe gu fre 1 ore dfs te Fore 1 AS At fer gerst 1 ore A Hof Marat 1 Hist fursfe east i 
tag wag utes stn se SA NAUIICH 

A partal composition in raga kanra remembered, by the Gur-Sikh Kirtaniye and 
rababis, to have been composed by the fourth gura, Guri Ramdas. 

SGGS, 368, (7-12): »TAT HIS 8 | eas aS uluy ser oa a aS seE | wres AS ara fry 
wat 8 3a Ba AHTSE ony WU As fs Met sats ats yet 11 TE afe fas fag us sty o ARE AA AS 
fag its nfs ret 9 aoe 1 aa ae AS is AS ates aes wa Ofs Core 11 Has Yos fig US UT 
Bat Fa BT AT HG TH Ts We 11 ATS BS US UNS BSS TS UATS | TS Urs UATSS fron aS 
Oa 3a BI AT HS TH AS 11311 aa aS Sas AS ustore Sia uss or ufs SE ul As oe afs 
fase re fimreg 3 7 A ad Ag af Ne IONE 

Such bearers could be Muslim descendents of the rababi of various guriis; sehajdhari or 
‘informal’ Sikhs who are followers of the doctrine of the guriis without keeping out- 
wardly ‘Khalsaic symbols’ such as a kirpan, kara, kashehra, kes and kanga; practising 
Gur-Sikhs who are initiated into the Khalsa, an order established by the tenth Sikh 
gura, Gura Gobind Singh on 13 April 1699 at Anandpur Sahib. 

This raga has the following sequence: 

A a a H u 


Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha_ Ni Sa* 
These correspond to the following on major scale with the ‘Sa’ being fixed at note ‘C’: 


Tu rol At 


(6) D E” F G A B? Ce! 
This poorvi mela has the following sequence: 

A g a H u a 3 At 
Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha_ Ni Sa* 
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These correspond to the following on major scale with the ‘Sa’ being fixed at note ‘C’: 


é DP E F G AP B Cc 

The author’s landmark concert at the 134‘ Harballabh Sangeet Sammellan, South 
Asia’s oldest, on 25 December 2009, where he sang a full alapa and dhrupad of 
Guri Nanak in chartal, marked the revival of this rare form of sri raga. 

The National Academy of Music, Dance and Drama (Sangeet Natak Akademi, New 
Delhi) organized Brahadeshi throughout India and the North Zonal event was held 
at the Gandhi Bhavan, Punjab University, Chandigarh in October 2002. Dr Ajit 
Singh Paintal commenced his concluding remarks by saying, ‘It would not be right 
to say that all the guriis sang as tunefully as Swami Haridas as the Swami Haridas 
spent all his life doing svar-sadhna. The system in old times was such that the guriis 
would write gurbani and then the rababis would compose them and allocate ragas.’ 

I was allowed to respond to Professor Paintal’s claim. I gave two illustrations of the 
guris’ original compositions, while making it clear that families who were associated 
with the guriis can best give witness to whether the guriis sang or not. 

Watch Professor Surinder Singh of Raj Music Academy, London present a hybrid 
between the instrument sarangi and saranda as the saranda of Gurii Arjan Dev: 
http:/ /www.youtube.com/watch?v=xNm-e2jNqt4 (accessed 14 November 2011). 
Sadiq Ali Khan, in his book Qanoon-e-mousqui written in 1874, credits Guri: Amar 
Das, the third Sikh gura, with being the inventor of the saranda. 

Each taksal may have many gharanas (musical lineages). A gharana forms after three gen- 
erations of non-stop music, but with a linkage to a dhrupad school as a necessary requisite. 
How it happens that schools of music are being labeled as taksals will be brought out later. 
‘Oye, Sikhan nu kirtan ki aounda e, eh shabad-reetan sirf sadde kol han’, as quoted in 1950 
by Bhai Desa, who was accompanied by the legendary rababr Bhai Tabba and one of 
undivided India’s top percussionists, Bhai Naseera, as told to the author by Bhai 
Avtar Singh and Gurcharan Singh, who were requested by the ‘members’ of the 
Singh Sabha Movement and Chief Khalsa Diwan to compete with Bhai Desa. After 
Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan had performed the very shabad-reets to which 
Bhai Desa claimed sole propriety, Gyani Gyan Singh Almast had famously performed 
the raga-mala accompanied by his protégé Maharaj Bhai Thakur Singh. 

In 1917, the nephews of Bhai Moti, the greatest rababi of his time, claimed that there 
was no Sikh kirtaniya who could match their uncle. The protagonists of the Singh Sabha 
movements and Chief Khalsa Diwan had requested Bhai Sahib Bhai Jwala Singh, ragi of 
Thatha Tibba, near Sultanpur Lodhi, Kapurthala, to compete with Bhai Moti. 

Bhai Jwala Singh had been undefeated in the contests so far but had realized the futility 
of such competitions, for many performers were even murdered out of envy. Every 
once in a while, a performer would be found drowned in the sarover (pond) of the 
Golden Temple. Three attempts were made on the life of Bhai Jwala Singh by 
adding mercury to his milk. 

The contest was fought for three days in Tarn Taran. The singers had to swap their 
respective percussionists to raise the level of difficulty. Bhai Santu played with Bhai 
Jwala Singh and Bhai Harnam Singh of Thatha Tibba played with Bhai Tabba. After 
three days, Bhai Moti accepted defeat. He had insisted on keeping as the victor’s 
prize the musical instruments and diaries of the loser and that the loser would lose 
all right to sing. 

Bhai Jwala Singh, kept the victor’s prize for a night and what transpired the next 


morning diwan (session) at the same venue took his performance to unparalleled 
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greatness. Bhai Moti and his group sat at the front when Bhai Jwala Singh took to the 
stage, with thousands gathered to watch the latter sing again. Bhai Jwala Singh sang 
repertoire that he had not sung in the marathon matching of solid repertoire that 
had gone on for the last three days. Bhai Moti openly exclaimed, ‘Wah wah! wah- 
Bhai Jwala Singh!’ many times during the performance. At the end of his performance, 
Bhai Jwala Singh told the gathering, ‘I do not want Bhai Moti, a rababi of the court of 
Guri Ramdas, to stop singing gurbani kirtan. Gurii Nanak gave them the gift, I cannot 
take it back from them — I return to them their instruments and their books on behalf of 
the whole sangat and urge them to sing Kirtan as they have done before.’ After his extra- 
ordinary performance for three days, when the two master kirtaniyas had exchanged 
master-shabad-reet after master-shabad-reet, this gesture of humility catapulted Bhai 
Jwala to a legendary status unmatched by a kirtaniya for a long time. 

64 I have marked the expression ‘Indian classical music’ thus for the simple reason that 
the present-day music, which is considered mainstream, is actually not classical in the 
truest sense. The term for classical music in India is ‘shashtriya sangeet’ , which literally 
means ‘music mentioned in the scriptures’. Now, the predominant genre, khayal, is 
not mentioned in the scriptures, but this musical form is derived from dhrupad as 
are a few other lighter forms of music. It is interesting to hear the exponents of 
khayal call themselves mainstream classical musicians, even when their musical 
genre, khayal, unlike gurbani kirtan, has no memory of the music of medieval and 
pre-medieval India except the raga-tala names. 

65 Personal communication, date not available. 

66 SGGS, 917. Guri Amar Das in raga ramkali. 

67 The unique seventh-century rock inscription containing musical notation at Kudu- 
miyamalai, near Pudukottai, Tamil Nadu in South India, was first published by P.R. 
Bhandarkar in Epigraphica India (XII:28) in 1913-14. Bhandarkar recognized the 
value of this inscription as one of the earliest surviving sources of Indian music in nota- 
tion, but was unable to explain certain unusual features of the notation. Since then, 
several attempts have been made at decipherment, none of them conclusive. 

68 — Sadly, the author has learnt from many quarters that these recordings were stolen, or 
at least lost, due to sheer carelessness on the part of the department concerned. 
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Appendix 1: Kudumiyamalai Inscription: A source of early Indian music in notation by 
Richard Widdess (1979). 





20 





Plate {1 The Kudumiyiimalai music inscription, reproduced from Epigraphia Indica (XII: 28). 


Appendix 2: Tuke, Pade and Sloka 


It is interesting to note that in the very first chapter of their book, Richard Widdess and 
Ritwick Sanyal have attempted to unravel ‘what is dhrupad’. The roadmap they have laid 
out for themselves is indeed noteworthy considering the sections within the first 
chapter, which begins with a ‘view’, both from the audience as well as from the platform 
wherefrom a singer performs. In the third section of this chapter, A Problem of Defi- 
nition, they say that “these two views of a dhrupad performance constitute descriptions 
of an event from contrasting viewpoints” which do not provide “a definition of the genre” 
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(Sanyal and Widdess 2004, 4). Thereafter, they make an elaborate attempt to probe the 
definition (of dhrupad) in the next sections The Structure of Performance, Melody, Rhythm and 
Metre, Text, The Dhrupad Repertory, Instruments and Singers. While looking at the repertory, 
they only give a brief summary of some principal types of compositions that they 
encounter in the repertory of the Dagar gharana, which they compare with a categor- 
ization of compositions prevalent in the repertory of the Talwandi gharana. They have 
identified only five kinds of dhrupads in the Dagarvani style, namely chautal, dhamar, 
sadra, tivra and sultal. In the Talwandi gharana repertoire while accounting for five var- 
ieties of dhrupade, they list five talas, namely, chautal, sulphakta, matt, geet and dhamar. In 
addition, the present scion of the Talwandi gharana, Ustad Labrez Khan has listed three 
more talas, which are jhap, brahma and ababeen (11 beats). Considering the kind of scho- 
larship that these two authors possess, I am somehow left wanting for more. How I wish 
that they had researched and analysed the 14 (tala related) kinds of dhrupad that, accord- 
ing to my Dagarvani maestro, Ustad Rahim Fahimuddin Khan, were originally sung in 
the Dagurvani style, of which actually only 6 forms (and not just five) remained in 
vogue. It is also a pity that, out of the several dhrupad traditions, Widdess and 
Sanyal, while writing on dhrupad, have chosen to rely upon the repertoire provided 
by only two gharane i.e. dagurvani and khandarvani respectively. It would have been 
more appropriate, in a study on ‘Dhrupad’, to analyze and explore the varius repertoires 
from other noteworthy schools or traditions such as Vishnupur, Betia, Darbhanga and 
Gurbani Kirtan. It is important to note that Bhai Avtar Singh and Bhai Gurcharan 
Singh, in their two volumes ‘Gurbani Sangeet: Pracheen Reet Ratnavali’, have given 
notations of medieval and pre-medieval dhrupad compositions in more than 24 talas. 


Example 1 


SGGS, 354 

This te-tuka (triple-phrased) by Gurii Nanak is actually a chau-pada (quadruple-verse), 
that is, this dhurpad has four stanzas. Each tuk (phrase) has two sub-sections with a matching 
ending phoneme. One can easily make out the phrase pairing ends. For example, in the first 
verse, the pairings of the last words are: khae-samaae, apmaan-dhyan and koe-hoe. Similarly, 
the second, third and fourth stanzas have the following last-word pairings: 


jao-thao, bandh-kandh, aas-giraas 
deye-kareye, nao-jao, ardaas-paas 
nao-thao, jaye-aye, milae-tarae 


Mint Hoe 9 fSszar I 

act stag sift wfé 1 aet oat ofan morte 1 

for ot rg far mene I ota Gare ud fimrg 11 

333 ex oct aft 1 far Sarat Far SHE wa 

Rest ony Sa org Fos aeeTy FIST A TTS Il 
wes ueg dar re 1 esas SHE adt we i 

Me ot niger wfeer or do Wis wag 32 fos au 

we fee of aoct or 38 33 FH fareA 11211 

wifafett nig dug ee 1 s@ne gas fas aafé 11 
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aofs Fats FH Hots SE I wafers a WE II 

ase Sa ad nigett € fils ng 33 uth u3n 

at gS Se mit 3a oS Pasa SAE Je TE 

Fe gg are ot conf Ae fora 33q fs SA ore 
oefe ad a fsa fxs usefs Sog SENS BF UBNITH 
Example 2 

SGGS, 410 


The following is an example of a unique ek-tuka. It is a single phrased composition, 
but has sub-sections. The asthai or refrain is one phrase with two parts. Both the stanzas 
are single phrases ending with the phoneme ‘e’. The first stanza has four sub-sections 
while the second has six sub-sections. 


virredt Hae u frargar Ii 

fe userior at 1 Bos Hefhor oF nq doe 

W fh@ afe ad ot i As aS 3h ae ot Hus fA se at nafs oH fate we NI 

ofa Str nig Bat Tt i Honfe Hfs sat oF 1 ofs afe Als we at HI Htes A so at i frAfs fre sfe at I aoa 
gary ARE WIN ONIEaN22211 


Example 3 


SGGS, 483 
The following is an example of a tepada (a triple-verse), but one that is simul- 
taneously marked as a ektuka (singley-phrased), its second attribute. 
nina i fuer 1 feezer i 
até fiarg fess & set 1 ofs 3 fd Farttes aA NaI 
ofa Ag fug a af at sadtor aH as A 5a Sadr 9 TTS 
us fus da Fifer aaa i AA Bad free EIT 1121 
Ufs moras # ube ae 1 afe acta fefe waft 3 mre NSNcHz0l 


Example 4 
SGGS, 478 


The following is an example of a chau-pada (a quadruple-verse), but one that is sim- 
ultaneously marked as a ektuka (singley-phrased), its second attribute. 
eC nfsas yrfe i ora Ht ote AE & Bue fase 1 
Roa Hoe nig odt ufeor 11 de us ufs gon Foy aefenr 1 
ofa a fades fader AS set 1 Hofe fader AA Sz 5 AST NIU TTS 
36 af Hot ns fe faset 0 feR Heot fs Hae AAT 1211 
ofe or fades Ho a ates i ge yAte ure nifys ore 1311 
ag adie sefe aa A te oH om ofa Bas Ste USUI 
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Example 5 


SGGS, 479 
The following is an example of a panch-pada (a quintuple-verse), but one that is sim- 
ultaneously marked as a du-tuke (double-phrased), its second attribute. 
neat At odie He & sue ¢ esa u Ie Aisa ye 
uct 33 fst ust ust HG 1 fag was AG ust 3d A ures fooHté nat 
got west 3 88 0 Afsae wast 3 SE na soe 1 
yoy wet fang oct ge Hases 1 Sts te ysts Safe cafe for at AE 1120 
unas afe & yats otat 2 & act ur 1 A Sa yes At 3 SE agers we 11311 
ag ufafs nig oun aaae org 1 SaSoS Sfomr few yofs Swe wT I) 
wnfats got Aa see TH ges ofs i ag ats TH TH TS fer ate afs THE NUNUIEll 
YTAT Hoe 9 sue Il 
wa fag Og ute fag tht we fie Caan orth art 11 feor Hose HoH feger nich Set For oy Sect A 
ot fersfe gy aos oat 1 ea oat F feng oct a ToS I 
ond nig tits oH ot dat use 3 SH II Beet VS UPS wrat fee Aer sw ST 1121 
ures fase oar afe at fiifes eG ast 1 Aso es ot oy Sa fas aor aA Set 3H 
FS Hn 33 vfs 33 fee Ae ee aA oct 1 BY BY oer Sa Se fee we HE ad ot 18H 
nfs fefs nee tee dg Ser at ete st gals oct 1 ad Soa Hes Hor we ere 3a TY Tat UNI 


Example 6 


SGGS, 525-526 

I would like to present the following three samples where Gurd Arjan Dev has used 
the word pade (sing. pada) for the whole verse. It is noteworthy that the actual name for 
the genre is pade or pad, while dhru (polestar-like) or dhur (Akal or Kartar) is a mere 
prefix denoting the nature of the pada. The words dhrupad and dhurpad are not used 
in the bani, whereas dhur-ki-bani (which may also be read as dhur-ke-pade or simply 
dhurpad) is used to refer to the whole of gurbani. The term pade is used to refer to 
the singing form, which is distinct from the ancient system of chantt (€3) singing. 
Unlike chantt singing, pade singing had a refrain. 


Sample a 

ordt Ht ones Ht & ue wg 9 IEC Afsare ye 

Fog tf 3 aes asret 1 Ft Ste orefa 3 fer wife wet AI 

3 ofe oq na He ug foowsg ul safe 5 Sf SH mres WS NA BTS I 
Ag 3 Guret san geret 11 fa F Behe fons geet 11211 
Afsag. fxs 3 rom wet 11 for TE URS EAT sels 3 met 1211 

Sa ures ott aS EH was adh us 

F Gg 88 3 Gg St te nafs ee mH afs at AS sn 


Sample b 

ondt Ht sfeen rt & ue wg 2 967 Aisa ye I 

ey 3 ued wag free 1 oe safe He ifs frerfeS Na 

wel afiz ur ao S BTSS Il neg 5 Ew nigu 3 use al TTS I 
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Ferae Sg 3 sfeniar 11 fig vis ante fea Har 1121 
gu du setdefe ar a un ate St er 1H 

39 HS neu yA seSS 1 Te usAfe fodrs use isi 
ut net vrfe 3 Sct afs seen aes ats Het ya 


Sample c 

andt Ht free HG & ue ws 9 987 Afar ye 

nisg nfs foone ot ater wats su Cert 1 fase ane ufe gon 5 dat ard sfemr Afr ai 
Bah ga TA ser i oct oct Voter user us TTS I 

urfs wife urfemr fits serfinr fifer fer fim 11 oft HAE oft srt waret ae fas 3 3 urfeMr 11211 
anf mug 3 afte sug 3 ae faseg wet 1 ou aGarita fate Guret A fhneg fooeet 1311 

arte aise anusion 3 nonfs ate feat 1 aefs feeus Ho 3 US ae fas org fa Ut ena 


Example 7 


SGGS, 64 

The following example is of a te-tuka asht-padia (octuple-verse), which has a rahao or 
refrain verse. 
firdtaray Hoe 3 wg 9 nAcudion I~ Afsare ye I 
aanfe four as sats oth fis ae sats 3 Ste 1 ord mry free 98 or fooHy Te ate I 
ofa HG Het et wet Rafe fest SE NI 
art 3 safsdte ard afar orfeor i ys Te at Ae 5 atet foe Hoy seem 14 TTS 
nm} afe rarites erst omit auth freee hot sis & foro Sars foro & nef Fee 1 
Toute nmd 2 efsnret nm} Ae aTe 11211 
af ady fs Serer voter ofe 3 aret 1 Afsare Afe qe fears urfeor FSA at ahr o ure 
yg mer ofa HG Ae nis afe Aeret 1311 
dene wariteg erst Houfe ufs areret 11 fig AfSare & Ha 3 we nid Ba 3 ae II 
ofa Rererst us odt efor nifs afar usset ei 
ded wartes est gents ifs errfeor 1 niafes sats aafs fos ast IBA He yorfemr I 
fag faS ast 3A Te we Afs Prfemr nui 
nn} sefs ad TE we Te Hact stots 1 Afsag Afer AoW Gur IEA fyAS fs I 
ofs gees Ae nfs =A AG shtmr Gs ofs él 
yg Re ret fsones ufs forts ufimr ate on fours afe nfs eA UGA ey AS ATE I 
Afsafs nae Heteor a8 Ae afsos WE HDI 
uiué nfs fos ad ave fag ae ory 3 ret 1 ofs HG sats cee Fees afe foro vfs ere 
ood Hat Fels ef ys ort qenfe & efsmret nena 


Example 8 


SGGS, 261 

In the famous composition called gauri sukhmani by Gurii Arjan Dev, there are 24 
asht-padia (octuple-versed). It has only one rahao or refrain verse (in italics) included 
after the first pada of the first ashtpadi. In this variety of ashtpadi, perhaps the longest 
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ashtpadi in the gurabani, each ashtpadi is a panch-tuka (five-phrased). Each of the 24 asht- 
padis has a prelude in the form of a short poem called sloka. 
ast Hanet H: U Il 

Fag 1 I~ Afsas YAS II 

urfe aes SH Il 

perfe qae SH I 

Afsaqe SH I 

at Teese ST GI 

mreuet It 

fine finife fre wy ure 11 afs 8A 35 fs fxeve 1 
fina? aa finiss Sat | oY AUS Mass Nise II 

ae uae fff porye i ofS ot on few ne 

faoor Sa fag Abo are i at at ufo at 3 wre It 

ahd 8a wan sod 1 Soa Co Afar dfs Sars a 

Framer We nifys ys oy ul sas Fat a His aH N TIE it 
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